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HE popular idea that the war of the revolution was a series of 
skirmishes without preconceived plan or interdependence is 
erroneous. From its beginning to its close it was conducted 

upon an intelligent system of offence and defence—methodical attack 
was answered by methodical resistance. In the earlier campaigns, 
when the American troops were but an undisciplined militia and the 
line officers of little more experience or authority than the men they 
commanded, examples may be found of the highest strategy. It is suffi- 
cient to name Washington’s reduction of Boston and retreat from New 
York. Later, when the regular regiments had acquired consistency and 
permanence on the Continental establishment, the movements of the 
war displayed an equal understanding of tactical evolution. During 
the Southern campaign (1780-1781), the last active period of the war, 
which opened with the disaster of Camden, and of which the capture 
of Yorktown was the brilliant and decisive episode, the Continentals 
proved themselves the equals of the best troops in the world, whether 
tested in hostile or friendly rivalry. At Camden the Maryland and 
Delaware regiments made gallant defence against a superior force of 
English veterans, and in the rout of the army saved the honor of their 
flag. At Cowpens the Maryland light infantry led by Colonel Howard 
made reckless Tarleton feel the touch of the American bayonet. Nor 
were the Northern regiments less thoroughly drilled or less ably 
officered. This proficiency was the result of intelligent and incessant 
labor on the part of the officers. 

In the operations of the allies before New York the discipline of the 
American troops was the marvel of the French for its extreme severity ; 
not less the admiration of Rochambeau, himself the veteran of an hun- 
dred fields, for their order, their silence, their celerity on the march. 
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They too had received their baptism of fire, and learned the severer 
lesson of unmurmuring obedience in the rigor of season and privation 
of raiment and of food. 

In the solution of the problem the British ministry had assumed—the 
subjection of the Colonies by conquest—the British fleet was an import- 
ant factor, enabling them to shift the scene of military operations from 
one to the other extremity of the continent. In the earlier years of the 
war this superiority had on more than one occasion baffled the enter- 
prise of the American commanders. It had compelled the evacuation 
of New York. It provided the means for Clinton’s safe retreat after 
the battle of Monmouth. The French alliance in a measure compen- 
sated for this inequality. The fleet which it brought to the service ot 
the American cause confined the action of the opposing squadron and 
neutralized its effective force, but until the grand movement which, in 
its combination of land and naval armament, the extent of land and 
waters traversed to reach the point of junction, and the precision of 
the final blow, is one of the finest examples of high strategy, there had 
been no concert of operation between the two arms of the French 
service and their American allies. This has been the occasion of much 
and unjust censure of the intentions and temper of France by over- 
zealous historians forgetful that her operations on the Continent were 
properly subordinate to the safety of her own islands in the West 
Indies, which were in their isolation a constant source of solicitude to 
the parent state. At last, by the unexampled exertion of the French 
ministry, a fleet was gathered of sufficient force in guns and men to 
protect their own possessions and give material aid to their allies. The 
magnificent armament of de Grasse far exceeded in strength any that 
had ever appeared on the coast of the American continent. 

The plan for the summer’s campaign, originally discussed by the 
allied commanders at Wethersfield, contemplated the alternative of a 
movement to relieve the Southern States in case an attack‘on New 
York should not offer sufficient probabilities of success. The solution 
of the question was sudden and simple. On the same day (11th August) 
that a body of reinforcements reached Sir Henry Clinton at New York, 
a French frigate (La Concorde) arrived at Newport with despatches 
from Count de Grasse to Count de Barras, who still lay with his 
vessels in the harbor, engaging to reach the Chesapeake with his fleet 
and the military force under the Marquis de St. Simon by the close of 
August. In his letter conveying the news to Washington Count de 
Barras urged the anxiety of de Grasse that every thing should be in 
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readiness to commence operations immediately on his arrival because of 
his own particular engagement with the Spaniards to be in the West 
Indies by the middle of October. It was on receipt of this news that 
Washington finally resolved upon a movement to the southward, where 
Lord Cornwallis, in his self-confidence and utter ignorance of the pres- 
ence of a French squadron in American waters, had ventured into a 
position from which Washington, with his military eye and intimate 
knowledge of the country, saw that escape could be prevented. 

Instantly forming his plans (15th August); he despatched a courier to 
the Marquis de Lafayette, “ requesting him to be in perfect readiness to 
second his views, and to prevent if possible the retreat of Cornwallis 
towards Carolina.” He was also directed to halt the troops under the 
command of General Wayne, if they had not made any great march to 
join the Southern army then in the Carolinas under the command of 
Greene. Letters received the next day from Lafayette and others 
informed Washington that Lord Cornwallis had further enmeshed him- 
self in the toils that were being laid for him, and “ with the troops from 
Hampton Road he had proceeded up York river and landed at York 
and Gloucester Towns,” where they were throwing up works. It was 
now evident that the British commander intended to take permanent 
post in Virginia. 

The Yorktown peninsula, now to become the theatre of memorable 
war, is about twenty-five miles in length; at its neck about three miles, 
and at its foot twelve miles in width; in shape it resembles a cleaver. 
York river and the Chesapeake bay bound it on the north and east, 
and the James, flowing by its southern shore, mingles its waters with 
those of the Chesapeake at Hampton Road. Between this and Cape 
Henry, the eastern point of the main land beyond, is Lynn Haven bay, 
an easy, sheltered and commodious harbor. Yorktown, the county seat, 
one of the most ancient of Virginia cities, lies on the York river, about 
eleven miles from its mouth. Opposite, to the northward, on the other 
side of the stream, is Gloucester, the shire town of the county of the 
same name. They are respectively about seventy miles distant from 
Richmond, the capital, and thirty-five from Portsmouth, then the chief 
seaport of the State. 

The two commanders who faced each other on this limited area 
were worthy foes. It has been too much our habit to look upon the 
sentimental side of Lafayette’s character, and in our admiration for his 
devotion to liberty, a devotion antique in its purity and classic simplic- 
ity, to forget that his youthful ardor was tempered by a prudence 
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beyond his years, and that on every field in which he was entrusted 
with supreme command he displayed military qualities of the highest 
order. Eager for fame, burning with desire to illustrate his name, 
his race, and his country by brilliant service, he had obtained in 
the spring from Washington, who, notwithstanding their disparity of 
age, trusted him as an officer not less than he valued him as a friend, 
the command of an expedition which had been directed, in concert with 
a detachment of the French fleet from Newport, to the reduction of 
Portsmouth, where the infamous Arnold was harassing the defenceless 
population of Virginia with an atrocity all his own, gratifying his 
revenge with the blood, and his avarice with the plunder of his country- 
men. The failure of the French contingent to co-operate in the move- 
ment, notwithstanding the gallant combat between the fleets of Des- 
touches and Arbuthnot off the capes of the Chesapeake frustrated the 
well-concerted scheme. The story of the dangerous situation for six 
weeks of the American forces blockaded in Annapolis by the British 
men of- war and of their release by the ingenious device of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stevens, chief of the artillery of the expedition, bravely exe- 
cuted by Commodore Nicholson, has been told from the papers of the 
former officer. Upon the failure of the expedition, the young marquis 
returning to the Head of Elk, found orders from Washington to march 
with his troops to the southward and to take the orders of General 
Greene. He refitted his troops in Baltimore, with the aid of the mer- 
chants upon his own credit, and with the hearty practical co-operation 
of the inhabitants of the patriotic city, the ladies themselves making the 
uniforms of his corps; then moving by forced marches he occupied 
Richmond in time to preserve it from the threatened attack of General 
Phillips, who had been sent from New York to the reinforcement of 
Arnold. Notwithstanding the inferiority of his force, the Marquis 
maintained himself on the north side of James river, but was unable to 
prevent the junction at Petersburg on the 20th May of the forces lately 
under General Phillips (that officer had fallen a victim to disease a few 
days after his occupation of this post) and the troops which Cornwallis 
had brought from the Carolinas. 

Lord Cornwallis was at this period at the very summit of his repu- 
tation. He had taken part in the campaigns of '76 and '77 on Long 
Island, at Fort Washington, Germantown and Redbank, in the course 
of which he had not only familiarized himself. with the nature of the 
American contest, but had measured swords as a commander with 
Washington himself. Reinforcing Sir Henry Clinton before Charleston 
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in the spring of 1780 he had been left by his commander in chief on his 
return to New York in supreme command of the British forces in the 
Carolinas. His victory over Gates near Camden in the following 
August commended him to Lord Germain as the hope of the ministry, 
who preferred his ruthless severity to the milder conduct of his wiser, 
more politic superior, and eventually entrusted to him the direction of 
the war. The wail that rose from patriotic hearts over the loss of 
Charleston and the defeat at Camden that the Southern States were lost 
to the cause of independence was justified by the rapid manner in which 
the enterprising and skilful commander immediately took advantage of 
his success. But notwithstanding their irregular and spasmodic action, 
there was abundant resolution and tough fibre in the hardy men whom 
Shelby and Sevier and Campbell led down from the mountain fastnesses 
to punish the invader and betrayer of country and home; and the 
severe lesson administered at King’s Mountain to Ferguson’s ma- 
rauders taught caution to the unscrupulous foe. Later the military 
skill of Cornwallis was met by a strategy equal to his own; and on a 
new and unfamiliar field Greene, Washington’s trusted lieutenant, dis- 
played the remarkable qualities which proved him the match of the 
best of the English generals and entitle him to a place in the very front 
rank of military commanders. Joining Morgan a few days after the 
battle of the Cowpens, Greene divined the purpose of Cornwallis to 
undertake the conquest of Virginia, and manceuvred to defeat his plans 
or take advantage of the extended field of operations to rescue the 
Carolinas. A series of movements in which the Dan which skirts the 
Virginia frontier was crossed and recrossed by both armies terminated 
in the doubtful action at Guilford Court House. The Americans were 
temporarily discomfited, but rapidly rallied and within a few days 
turned upon the enemy. But Cornwallis not waiting for another action 
abandoned his position, and, leaving his wounded behind, retreated, 
closely pursued by Greene, whose troops were eager to renew the con- 
test. On the 28th March the British crossed Deep river at Ramsay’s 
mills. Arriving a few hours later, Greene found the bridge destroyed, 
and, recognizing the folly of further pursuit, turned to the recovery of 
the Carolinas. Cornwallis, relying upon Rawdon’s ability to hold the 
Southern ports, and eager to assume the extended command which the 
instructions of the ministry with the reinforcements from Clinton opened 
to him in Virginia, marched by way of Wilmington and Halifax to 
Petersburg, the assigned point of junction, where, as has been stated, he 
arrived on the 2oth May, and took command of the united forces and the 
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entire department of the South. Petersburg is on the southern bank of 
the lower branch of the James; Richmond, where Lafayette had taken 
post, is on the northern bank of the upper branch of the same river, 
about twenty-five miles distant in a nearly northerly direction. It was 
at this time, in his pride and exultation, with a sufficient force, abundant 
supplies, and uninterrupted communication by water with New York 
and Charleston, both strongly held by land and naval armament, that 
Cornwallis wrote in scorn of his youthful adversary: “‘ The boy cannot 
escape me.” A boy indeed in years was Lafayette. He had not yet com- 
pleted his twenty-fourth year, but the grave Congress had commended 
him by letters to his sovereign three years previously as “ wise in council, 
brave in the field, and patient in the fatigue of war.” Cornwallis soon 
found that on the young shoulders, beneath which beat a heart as impet- 
uous as his own, there rested a head trained, in prudent, wary watchful- 
ness, in the great school of Washington. With all his vigor and fertility 
of resource and stratagem, the wily general could not force Lafayette to 
an engagement. Compelled to confine himself to ravaging the country 
with his light troops, he was not even able to prevent the junction of 
Lafayette with the detachment of the Pennsylvania line, chiefly veterans, 
which Wayne brought to him by order of Washington. A series of 
strategic movements ensued, in which Lafayette manceuvred with such 
skill that Cornwallis, deceived as to the extent of his force, evacuated 
Richmond and marched to Williamsburg, devastating the country on 
his way, but closely followed by the Americans. The force under 
Lafayette at this period amounted to 3,900 men, of whom 1,500 were 
regulars, 400 new levies, and 2,000 militia, while the army of Corn- 
wallis reached 4,000 regulars, of whom 800 were cavalry, freshly and 
admirably mounted, with Tarleton at their head. At Williamsburg 
Cornwallis received orders from Clinton to return to him a consider- 
able part of his force, and take strong post in a healthy station. On the 
4th July he began his march for Portsmouth. The same day he reached 
James Island, closely followed by Wayne. A sharp skirmish ensued on 
the 6th w:thout serious consequences. On the 8th Cornwallis, crossing 
the James, marched to Portsmouth, while the Marquis held the com- 
manding position of Malvern Hill. 

Hardly were the British troops embarked than letters came from Sir 
Henry Clinton, who had recovered from his immediate dread of an attack 
upon New York, countermanding his former order and directing Corn- 
wallis to take and fortify stations for the secure holding of the Chesa- 
peake. Taking advantage of the vessels which Clinton had sent to him, 
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he transferred his entire force to York and Gloucester, and at once pro- 
ceeded to fortify the posts. Sir Henry Clinton had indicated Old Point 
Comfort as the proper position for the erection of works to cover a 
naval station. Mr. Bancroft says that Cornwallis’ engineers, “after care- 
ful and extensive surveys, reported unanimously that a work on Point 
Comfort would not secure ships at anchor in Hampton Roads.” But 
Sir Henry Clinton, in his manuscript notes to Stedman’s History, com- 
ments on the movement with severity and bitterness, after explaining 
how the “narrow channel might have been still further narrowed by the 
sinking of vessels, and consequently could not be forced by an enemy’s 
fleet exposed to batteries on Point Comfort, or ships placed within 
Hampton Roads. Any number of ships might have been laid either 
across from Old Point Comfort to Willowby’s Point, or up the James 
River out of reach of any batteries the enemy might have on either 
shore; had Lord Cornwallis obeyed the only order he ever received 
from Sir H. Clinton (the notes are made in the third person) to fortify 
a place of arms to cover a naval station for ships of the line, he would 
have occupied the peninsula of Old Point Comfort; and had he done 
so the fleet he lost in York river would have been saved, and the army 
under his command succored; for the French fleet he well knew would 
not have ventured to remain long in Lynnhaven bay, and in the other 
roadsteads they could not forbid the entrance into James river. Lord 
Cornwallis chose, however, to disobey the commander-in-chief’s order 
once more, and without waiting for his approbation to remove the naval 
station to York river, alleging as a reason that “it was there alone he 
could hope to give effectual protection to line-of-battle ships.” 
Lafayette was quick to perceive that the abandonment of Portsmouth 
cut off one way of British retreat to the Carolinas. Of this movement, 
made on the 6th August, Washington received advice from Lafayette 
on the 16th. Marching orders for the advance guard of the allied forces 
were issued the same day. The troops were put in motion; King’s 
ferry was crossed between the 19th and 20th—the Americans in the van, 
the French following—marching over different roads with celerity ; Phil- 
adelphia was reached in the first days of September. The march seemed 
rather one of triumph than of manceuvre. The people thronged to wit- 
ness the unusual sight of the gay French uniforms, and hailed their 
appearance with acclamations of joy. An aureole of victory encircled 
the advancing host. The excitement in Philadelphia was intense. The 
Congress took part in the rejoicings. The house of the French minister, 
the Chevalier de la Luzerne, was besieged by enthusiastic patriots 
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eager for a view of the leaders of the gallant army—approved veterans 
of many a hard fought field, gay noblemen who had left the tapes- 
tried halls of Versailles to strike one blow for the new born nation, 
long their enemy, now the ally of their generous King. Cries of Vive 
le Roi, and Vive la France, mingled with the shouts which welcomed 
the steady tramp of the war-worn Continentals. The light troops of 
the Americans halted but a day and pressed on to Chester. Rocham- 
beau followed immediately with the first division of his army. At 
Chester the joyful news was received of the arrival of the French fleet 
at the mouth of the Chesapeake. The ardor of the troops redoubled their 
energy. On the 2d September the first division crossed Christiana bridge 
and marched to Elkton. At the Head of Elk Washington, finding the 
transports insufficient for the movement of the entire army, determined 
with Rochambeau to divide the forces. The first embarkation to con- 
sist of one thousand of the American troops, including Colonel Lamb's 
regiment of artillery, the grenadiers and chasseurs of the brigade of 
Bourbonnais with the infantry of Lauzun’s legion, was to be immedi- 
ately pushed forward, while the remainder of the troops was to march 
to Baltimore by land or water as circumstances admitted, and the cav- 
alry and teams to go round by land. 

These dispositions made, Washington, to use the words of his diary, 
determined to set out for the camp of the Marquis de Lafayette without 
loss of time, and accordingly, in company with the Count de Rocham- 
beau, who requested to attend him, and the Chevalier de Chastellux, 
on the 8th reached Baltimore, where he received and answered an 
address of the citizens. 

For days Baltimore had been in a fever of delight and expectation. 
The first news of the arrival of the fleet of the Count de Grasse was 
received on Tuesday, the 4th, at half past one o’clock in the afternoon, 
by the French cutter La Serpente, commanded by M. Anne de la Lanne, 
who brought dispatches for General Washington from the Admiral. 
There was an immediate impromptu gathering at Lindsay’s Coffee 

iouse, on Fell’s Point, and a feu de joi was fired in honor of the event. 
The toasts drank on the occasion are fortunately recorded. In their 
hearty spontaneity they well characterize the ardor of the occasion. 

1. “Louis XVI. 2. The United States of America. 3. The Con- 
gress. 4. Count de Grasse and his fleet. 5. General Washington and 
the allied army. 6. The King of Spain. 7. The States of Holland. 
8. The Count de Rochambeau. 9. The Marquis de Lafayette and his 
army. 10. General Greene and the Southern army. 11. The Ameri- 
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can Ambassadors at the courts of France, Spain and Holland. 12. May 
the alliance between France and America be perpetual. 13. May trade 
and commerce flourish in America. 14. The State of Maryland.” 

Not the most punctilious master of diplomatic courtesy and national 
etiquette could have more happily ordered these tributes of honor. In 
the evening the entire city was brilliantly illuminated. The records of 
the day best describe the reception of Washington: 

“ Last Saturday afternoon his excellency General Washington (accom- 
panied by Adjutant-General Hand and. other officers of distinction) 
arrived at the Fountain Inn in this town, on his way to Virginia. His 
excellency was received in this vicinity and escorted to his quarters by 
Captain Moore’s troop of light dragoons, where he was most respect- 
fully complimented by anumber of gentlemen. The Baltimore artillery 
companies gave his excellency a handsome salute, and the inhabitants in 


- general seemed to vie with each other in testifying their respect and 


affection for his person and character. In the evening every part of the 
town was elegantly illuminated. Very early the next morning his excel- 
lency (with his attendants) proceeded on his journey, the object of which 
is obvious, and undoubtedly of the last importance.” 

The arrival of the French officers is likewise recorded: “On Sunday 
morning the Count de Rochambeau, Major-General and commander of 
his most Christian Majesty’s troops in America (under the orders of 
General Washington), with his suite, arrived in town, and after a short 
stay proceeded southward. This great officer received every mark of 
respect from the inhabitants that his short continuance here admitted. 
* %* The same evening Brigadier-General Chatteleux, of his most 
Christian Majesty’s forces, also arrived here, and the next morning set 
out for Virginia.” 

The address of the citizens of Baltimore was presented on their 
behalf by a committee of gentlemen—Messrs. William Smith, Samuel 
Purviance, Jr., John Moale, John Dorsey, and James Calhoun. It 
expressed their esteem for the character of their illustrious guest, their 
respect for his services, their congratulations on the many signal suc- 
cesses that had lately attended the American arms in the Southern 
States, and on the arrival of the French fleet. 

Washington replied in the same tone of dignity and feeling. He 
accepted their congratulations with the warmest sense of gratitude and 
affection. He rejoiced in their felicity, in that it was based upon their 
good opinion of his services during a long and trying period. He 
expressed his pleasure and delight at “the happy and eventful successes 
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of the troops in the Southern States, as they reflect glory on the Amer- 
ican arms, and particular honor on the gallant officers and men immedi- 
ately concerned in that department.” He declared “the active and gen- 
erous part the allies were taking in our cause, with the late arrival of 
their formidable fleet in the bay of Chesapeake to call for our utmost 
gratitude, and with the smiles of heaven on the combined operations to 
give the happiest presage of the most pleasing events—events which, in 
their issue, may lead to an honorable and permanent peace.” 

The heart of the stern soldier seemed to warm with unwonted feeling 
as he approached once more the home of his childhood, and hope 
blossomed into certainty that these scenes of his predilection were to 
be those of the triumph of his country’s arms. The Fountain Inn 
where Washington lodged plays a conspicuous part in t&e annals of the 
city, and in the days after the revolution became, to quote the words of 
Baltimore’s faithful chronicler, Colonel Scharf, “the pet of the Presi- 
dents.” 

Taking advantage of the momentary respite afforded him by the 
delay at Christiana and the Head of Elk, Washington paid a short visit 
to “his own seat at Mount Vernon,” distant, as he records it with mili- 
tary precision, 120 miles from the Head of Elk. According to Ban- 
croft, this distance was made. on horseback by Washington, Rocham- 
beau and Chastellux, riding sixty miles a day. Certain it is from the testi- 
mony of the newspapers, as well as from Washington’s own diary, that he 
received and answered the address of the Baltimore citizens in that city 
on Saturday the 8th, and he himself records that they reached Mount 
Vernon on the oth. It was his first visit since he took command of the 
American forces—almost his first hour of repose. The imagination 
loves to dwell upon the scene: the stately mansion sheltered by ances- 
tral trees; at the foot of the green-clad, terraced heights the broad, sil- 
very Potomac stretching far as eye can reach its bright and undulating 
course—a landscape peaceful, motionless, and silent. The dignified and 
gracious host; the courteous, graceful guests; ‘“‘the court, the camp, 
the grove,” the theme of converse; the homely fare, moistened by wine 
of generous vintage and cheered by hospitable and patriotic toasts to 
king and to country. 

Not long the stay. On the 12th the party took to saddle again, and 
on the 14th rode into Lafayette’s camp at Williamsburg. Impossible 
here to dwell upon this meeting of the young soldier, who delighted to 
call himself the son of Washington in filial affection, with his adored 
chief and the chosen generals of his King. On the 17th the necessity 
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of agreeing upon a proper plan of co-operation with the Count de 
Grasse induced Washington to visit him on board his ship, the Ville de 
Paris, which then lay with the squadron off Cape Henry. He was 
accompanied by the Count de Rochambeau, the Chevalier de Chas- 
tellux, Generals Knox and Duportail. The vessel which carried him to 
this interview with the Admiral he himself notes in his admirable diary 
was the ‘“‘ Queen Charlotte.” 

Well might the French Admiral feel proud of his high command. 
He had sailed from the port of Brest with an immense convoy of 250 
ships, valued at thirty million of livres. The shores were lined by 
crowds of people as the fleet sailed into the offing, and spread itself like 
a forest over the sea. The Minister of Marine, M. de Castries, had come 
up in person from Versailles to wish the gallant armament God-speed, 
and, surrounded by his suite, watched the departure from the Port de 
Ric, an elevated fort commanding the roadstead. The grand armament 
was the result of his intelligent labors. It carried with it not alone 
the hopes of France, but the fortune of a continent. The breezes 
favored, and by the close of. April the fleet was before Martinique and 
broke the English blockade. Capturing all the craft which fell in his 
way, and overawing the British vessels on the stations, De Grasse, on 
the 5th August, sailed from St. Domingo, stopped at the Havana for 
a supply of coin, and passing out through the Bahama channel came 
to anchor on the 30th August in Chesapeake bay. On the evening of his 
arrival off Cape Henry he was boarded by an officer whom Lafayette 
had posted at the cape to inform him of his own position and that 
of Cornwallis. Cornwallis was at York, his supplies and communica- 
tions with the sea secured by the Guadeloupe of 24 guns, several cor- 
vettes, and a large number of transports. As the Glorieux, Aigrette, 
and Diligente, cruising in advance of the French fleet, entered the 
bay, they sighted the frigate Guadeloupe anchored off Cape Henry, 
attended by the corvette Royalist. The frigate was pursued to 
the mouth of York river, the corvette was captured. The Glorieux, 
accompanied by two frigates, anchored at the mouth to complete the 
blockade; they were next day reinforced by the Vaillant and Triton. 
The mouth of the James, four leagues south of the York, was also occu- 
pied. L’Experiment, l’Andromaque, and several corvettes were posted 
in the river to cut off all possible retreat by way of the Carolinas and 
to protect the transports which were sent up the James with the troops 
of the Marquis de Saint Simon, a distance of about eighteen leagues 
from the harbor of Lynn Haven, where the fleet lay. The Marquis de 
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Saint Simon landed at Jamestown with his corps, amounting to 3,300 
men, on the 27th, and was immediately joined by the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, who on the 3d September proceeded to the investment of York, 
marching to Williamsburgh, fifteen miles distant, and at the same time 
throwing a body of militia to the north bank of the York river in front 
of Gloucester. The investment was now complete. The Marquis de 
Saint Simon strongly urged Lafayette to make an assault upon the 
works at Yorktown, which Cornwallis had not yet completed, but the 
youthful general resisted not only his entreaties, but persuaded the 
Count de Grasse, who was anxious to reach the West India station, 
where he was expected by the Spanish fleet, to await the arrival of 
Washington and Rochambeau. 

The French fleet was awaiting the return of the boats and sloops 
which had carried the troops of Saint Simon up the river when at eight 
o'clock on the morning of the 5th the frigate cruising outside signaled 
twenty-seven sail to the eastward, heading for Chesapeake Bay. Little 





by little it was ascertained that the fleet signaled was that of the enemy, 
and not that of Count de Barras, which was daily expected from New- 
port harbor. It was in fact the English fleet. Sir Samuel Hood appeared 
before Sandy Hook on the 28th August with fourteen ships of the line 
and four frigates. He brought news to Admiral Graves, who was in 
command of the squadron in New York harbor, of the departure of de 
Grasse from St. Domingo for the Northern coast. The same day news 
reached New York that M. de Barras had sailed from Newport with all 
his ships and transports. Admiral Graves, taking command of the two 
squadrons, hastened to sea and made all sail for the capes of the Chesa- 
peake, hoping to prevent the junction of the two French fleets, and to 
defeat .° Barras separately. To his surprise he found the vessels of 
de Grasse at anchor at the mouth of the bay. Count de Grasse immedi- 
ately gave the signal to weigh anchor. At noon the tide served to set 
sail, and the captains manceuvred with such skill and speed that in less 
than three-quarters of an hour the line of battle was formed. The order 
fof battle is given in the “ Account of the Campaign of the Naval Arma- 
ment under Command of Count de Grasse, printed by his order on 
board the Ville de Paris.” The Admiral commanded in person. The 
rear guard was under the orders of M. de Monteil, in the Languedoc. 
The French fleet consisted of twenty-four ships and two frigates, and 
according to M. Chevalier in his “ History of the French Navy,” carried 
1826 guns. The English squadron counted twenty-one ships, two of 
which—the London, on which Admiral Graves hoisted his pennant, and 
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the Harfleur, commanded by Sir Samuel Hood—were three-deckers; 
they carried 1694 guns. After some preliminary manceuvres the combat 
began at four o'clock in the afternoon, and continued for about an hour, 
with a very sharp fire on either side. The superior sailing qualities of the 
English enabled them to engage or decline action at pleasure. The French 
rear line, consisting of five vessels, could not be engaged, the English rear 
refusing the combat. The weight of metal was with the French, but this 
was more than compensated by the want of uniformity in speed, some 
of their ships not being coppered. In this may be found the true 
cause of English naval superiority in the last century over their French 
rivals. In the action of the 5th the French lost Messrs. de Boudet, Cap- 
tain commanding the Refléchi, Dupé d’Orvant, Lieutenant and Major 
of the Blue squadron, Riamb, ensign on the Diadéme, eighteen officers 
wounded, and about two hundred men killed and wounded. The Eng- 
lish were roughly handled; five of their vessels were greatly damaged, 
and the Terrible, carrying eighty-two guns, and the sixth of the English 
line, was so badly injured that she could with difficulty be kept afloat. 
From the 6th to the 1oth the French fleet manceuvred to obtain the 
weather gauge of the enemy and compel them to a general engage- 
ment, but in vain. Setting fire to his crippled ship, Graves turned to 
the northward and made sail for New York, and de Grasse returned to 
his station at the mouth of the bay, where he was agreeably surprised 
to find the fleet of de Barras which had arrived on the evening of the 
oth—the day previous. On his way in de Grasse captured two frigates, 
the Richmond and Iris, which, according to his narrative, had been sent 
out from Chesapeake bay to cut the buoys set for his fleet and fell into 
his hands on the 11th. Chevalier does not agree with this, however, but 
says that the two frigates had been detached from Graves’ squadron to 
communicate with Cornwallis. Balch, in his Frangais en Amérique, says 
that the frigates were captured by de Barras at the entrance to the bay, 
and that on board the Richmond were found Lord Rawdon, Greene’s 
late antagonist in the Carolinas, and Colonel Doyle. This seems hardly 
probable, as de Grasse left behind him two ships, the Glorieux and the 
Digilente, at the mouth of the rivers, James and York, and two cor- 
vettes to cruise on the bay; moreover the Diligente, on board of which 
Balch, on the authority of the Count de Deux Ponts, says that Lord Raw- 
don was a prisoner, was, as has been seen, one of the fleet of de Grasse. 
Deux Ponts states that Lord Rawdon was taken on the packet “ Queen 
Charlotte ;” and in fact, Rivington, in his New York news of the 12th, 
says that Rawdon was taken “on his passage to England on board a 
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South Carolina packet, in an infirm state of health.” Had he been 
captured on the goth by de Barras the news could not have reached New 
York on the 12th, and there is besides, the positive evidence in a letter 
written by a gentleman in Northumberland county to a friend in Balti- 
more, dated the 7th of September, announcing the arrival of de Grasse, 
which states that ‘“ Lord Rawdon, on his passage to England, was taken 
by the fleet, and is now in Virginia.” The capture of Rawdon, who 
had been guilty of gross atrocities, notably inthe hanging of Colonel 
Hayne, alarmed the British, who dreaded possible retaliation on his own 
person, but in the words of Rivington’s Tory press already quoted, 
“the disaster was somewhat softened in the reflection that his lordship 
had become prisoner to a power ever distinguished by the most elegant 
manners and the tenderest sensibility.” 

In the interval of the absence of de Grasse, the military situation 
had greatly changed and his return was awaited with impatience. 
de Barras had brought with him the heavy artillery left behind when the 
French moved from Newport to join Washington before New York, 
and with it M. de Choisy and the six hundred men left to garrison that 
post. The troops now gathered under the command of the Marquis de 
Lafayette were quite sufficient to prevent the escape of Cornwallis if 
he should venture to take the field. They were an admirable body. 
The army with which the Marquis had- baffled Cornwallis in the field 
were all picked men. They were the Light Companies which Wash. 
ington, without interfering with the general ordering of the Light In- 
fantry for the campaign, had selected in February for the expedition 
to Portsmouth against Arnold. They were taken and formed into 
companies from the Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire 
lines. They were arranged in two battalions, the first under Colonel 
Vose and Major Galvan; the second under Colonel Gimat and Major 
Thorpe. In addition, the Pennsylvania line, under the impetuous 
Wayne, the hero of Stony Point. A few days later they were joined 
by the Fourth Maryland regiment, commanded by Major Alexander 
Roxburgh, which marched from Annapolis. This regiment was com- 
pleted to its full complement, upward of six hundred rank and file, and 
was considered to be composed of the best men enlisted in the State since 
the war. Its ranks had been filled with remarkable rapidity. Steuben, 
in a letter to Greene (oth Sept., 1781), describes the spirited manner in 
which Maryland and Virginia rallied on the appearance of the French 
squadron. ‘The whole country,” he wrote, “is flying to arms.” Lafay- 
ette’s total force at this period did not vary far from five thousand men. 
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The French troops, 3,900 in number, brought by the Marquis de 
Saint Simon from St. Domingo are described as a remarkable body of 
men. <A gentleman writing from Lafayette’s camp says of them to his 
friend, “ You have seen the British troops and troops of other nations, 
but you have not seen troops so universally well made of such an 
appearance as those General St. Simon has brought to our assistance.” 
Of their commander, he says: “1 pretend to see a General in the Mar- 
quis de St. Simon, an affectionate politeness in his French army.” In 
the record of his service contained in the manuscript extracts from the 
French Etats de Service of the French officers who were on duty in 
America, belonging to the Pennsylvania Historical Society, he appears 
to have entered the army in 1754, been promoted Colonel in 1758, 
Brigadier in 1770, and Maréchal de Camp ist March, 1780, and it is 
noted opposite to his name ‘that he is as brave a man as lives,’ high 
praise ina dry record. The regiments in his command were, Ist, that 
of ZYouraine, of which he had been the titular Colonel since 1775, but 
under the direct command of the Vicomte de Pondeux, Mestre de Camp. 
The Lieutenant Colonel M. de Montlezun; the Major, M. de Ménonville, 
to whom as Aid Major General is owing one of the most precise journals 
of the siege. 2d, of Agénots under the command of Colonel, the Marquis 
d’Audechamp, an officer of the highest distinction, noted by the war office 
as ‘ full of talent, activity and firmness.’ The Lieut. Colonel, the chevalier 
de Cadignan, the Major, Pandin de Beauregard. 3d, that of Royal 
Auvergne, commanded by Colonel, the Marquis de Rostaing, Lieut. 
Colonel, Claude de Lestrade; Major, Chapuy de Tourville. 4th, the 
regiment of Gatinots a dedoublement or auxiliary of the Royal Auvergne ; 
also under the orders of the Marquis de Rostaing. The troops of Tour- 
aine and Royal Auvergne were veterans of ten years service in the 
German wars of 1752 to 1762, and those of Agénois had seen some 
service. In the paper on the “Allies before NewYork, 1781,” published 
in the January, 1880, number of the Magazine [IV., 1], the uniforms of 
the French regiments which landed at Newport were described. The 
same authority then used gives those of the troops under the Marquis 
,de St. Simon. -The uniforms were white; the distinguishing marks as 
follows: Royal Auvergne wore violet lappels, violet collars and yellow 
buttons; Gatinois, violet lappels, dark yellow collars and white buttons; 
Touraine, iron gray lappels, dark yellow collars and white buttons ; 
Agénois, pink lappels, green collars and white buttons. 

Such were the men who, to use the words of the anonymous gentle- 
man just quoted, were “to complete the gordian knot in which our 
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second Fabius, Fayette, has been entangling his lordship. But notwith- 
standing his lordship is perhaps the first officer in the British service, 
yet he may not be in possession of the sword of Alcides.” 

The news of the arrival of de Grasse hastened the movement of the 
northern army. They were all at the Head of Elk on the 7th Septem- 
ber. Lieutenant-Colonel Stevens, who was in charge at Christiana 
bridge, had pushed the movement of the artillery and stores with the 
greatest energy, for which he was thanked in general orders at the close 
of the campaign. On the oth the army. divided on the plan concerted 
between Washington and Rochambeau before they left the troops. 
Lauzun’s legion marched for Baltimore, which they reached on the 12th. 
So far they were accompanied by Baron Cromot du Bourg, and Baron de 
Closen, two of Rochambeau's aids left behind by him. The legion halt- 
ing for a day the impatient gentlemen pushed on through Queen Anne, 
Marlborough, Piscataway, Port Tobacco, Horse Ferry, and Boyd’s 
Tavern to Williamsburg, which they reached on the 18th. They were | 
warmly received by Lafayette, and made his house their headquarters. 
They found their chief had left the evening before for the fleet. 
Lauzun himself seems not to have accompanied his cavalry. His 
memoirs state that he preferred to remain with his infantry, which he 
expected would first see service, and went with them by water. He 
complains of the detestable and dangerous condition of the transports, 
some of which foundered, and of the bad weather. At Annapolis orders 
reached him from Washington to disembark. The absence of de Grasse’s 
fleet caused some caution. Three days later a corvette brought up 
orders to sail. The troops were put on board again, and with contrary 
winds were ten days in reaching the mouth of the James. On his arri- 
val the legion was sent to Gloucester to join the corps under General 
Weedon, a body of Virginia militia. To these were added eight hun- 
dred French marines, and the whole body was placed by Washington 
under the command of M. de Choisy, a brilliant and competent officer, 
who took post close before the town, not, however, without some oppo- 
sition. Tarleton, with his cavalry, useless within the invested town, 
had been ordered to the Gloucester side, where Lt. Col. Dundas com- 
manded the British post. This dashing officer was not the man to 
remain idle while the cord was tightened about him. On the approach 
of the investing force he made a sally, but was met by Lauzun with his 
hussars, and after a sharp engagement, in which the Duke repulsed two 
charges, and led a third in person, the British were driven to their 
entrenchments with considerable loss, Tarleton himself unhorsed and 
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wounded. For this gallant action, which occurred on the morning of 
the 2d, Lauzun was thanked by Washington in general orders. Captain 
Dillon, serving under him, was wounded. 

The same day (the gth) the French grenadiers and chasseurs, under 
the orders of M. de Custine (Colonel of Saintonge), the French and 
American artillery, and one battalion of the Jersey troops were embarked, 
and on the 11th dropped down the bay to Annapolis, where they remained 
till the 15th, and then resumed their journey. On the 12th the other 
battalion of Jersey troops, Colonel Hazen’s regiment of Canadian vol- 
unteers, styled Congress’s Own, embarked on the flat-bottomed boats 
which Washington had ordered to be constructed on the Hudson and 
brought down with the army overland on wagons. The Light Infantry 
under Colonel Scammel leaving at the same time were also embarked. 
A diary of one of the Connecticut officers, Lieutenant Sanderson, states 
that they reached Annapolis on the 12th, a sail of seventy miles, and 
that on the 15th the entire fleet dropped down the river two miles and 
stopped; on the 16th fell down to Poplar Point, thirty miles. On the 
17th they were at Portsmouth, on the 18th in York river; on the 2oth 
Williamsburg was reached, and the Light Infantry went into camp near 
the shore. 

The main body of the French troops and the New York Brigade, 
consisting of the first and second regiments, Colonels Goose Van 
Schaick and Philip Van Cortlandt, commanded by Brigadier -Gen- 
eral James Clinton, marched around the head waters of the bay 
to Baltimore, and thence to Annapolis. The French troops were the 
regiments of Bourbonnais and Soissonnais, Saintonge and Deux Ponts, 
under the command of the Baron de Viomenil. They marched into 
Annapolis about four thousand strong with their train of artillery on 
the 19th, and went on board the frigates, which de Grasse sent up to 
meet them, the next day. The New York brigade embarked at Fell’s 
Point, Baltimore, on the evening of the 24th September. 

On the 19th the French advance guard arrived at Williamsburg. 
Their commander, the Count de Custine, accompanied by two others of 
Rochambeau’s aids, Messieurs de Lauberdiere and de Vauban, and M. 
Blanchard, the Commissary-General of the French army, had preceded 
them in a swift sloop some days. They were landed on the 23d on the 
James river, and marched to the camp at Williamsburg the same eve- 
ning. The little French squadron, the Romulus, Gentille, Diligente, 
Aigrette, and the Irisand Richmond, the two recent captures pressed into 
service, were more fortunate in the weather they encountered. Sailing 
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from Annapolis at four o’clock in the afternoon of the 21st, they sighted 

the fleet at the mouth of the York at four o’clock the following day. The 

next morning they sailed up the James, and were landed at Hog’s Ferry 

‘on the 25th, and went into camp ata half mile distant. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 26th they marched to Williamsburg. Washing- 
ton describes the landing-place as above the College Creek, the usual 
point of debarkation. This spot is distant about a mile from the town. 
The artillery was landed the same day. The disembarkation was com- 
pleted on the 26th. About this time also the third Maryland regiment, 
under the command of Colonel Adam, reached camp. 

Washington, having settled most points to his satisfaction with de 
Grasse concerning the cooperation of the fleet, reembarked at noon of 
the 18th on the Queen Charlotte, and set out on his return. On his 
leaving.the Ville de Paris he was saluted by thirteen guns. The Queen 
Charlotte was no doubt the vessel which Count de Deux Ponts names 
as the packet on board of which Rawdon was captured. The return 
was slow, the winds were strong and contrary, and Williamsburg was 
not reached till the 22d. On landing, he learned of the arrival of 
Admiral Digby at New York with a reinforcement of six ships of the 
line, and instantly dispatched the Baron de Closen to Count de Grasse 
with the intelligence. . 

On the 27th Washington issued his general orders with an Order of 
Battle for the army, which, though little known, deserves a place among 
the martial bulletins of history. 

“The American Troops comprising the right wing will be formed 
into two Lines, the Continental Forces in the front line, consisting of the 
following divisions and in the following order, viz., Muhlenbergh and 
Hazen’s Brigades to form the Division on the right under the Com- 
mand of the Marquis de la Fayette, Wayne’s and the Maryland 
Brigade; the Division of the Centre for the present to be commanded 
by Baron de Steuben—Dayton’s and Clinton’s Brigades that on the 
Left— The Senior Continental Officer will command the Right Wing, 
and his Excellency Count Rochambeau the Left wing, of which he will 
be pleased to make his own disposition— The two companies of Dela- 
ware are for the present to be annexed to the 5th Maryland Regiment. 
Stevens’ and Lawson’s Brigades of Militia will form the Second Line— 
the Park of Artillery—the Corps of Sappers and Miners and the Vir- 
ginia State Regiment will be posted between the two Lines in the 
order above mentioned, commencing from the right. The whole army 

will march by the right in one column at 5 o’clock to-morrow morning 
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precisely * * * General Muhlenberg’s Brigade of Infantry, 
with the Artillery attached to it, preceded by Colonel Lewis’ Corps of 
Riflemen and the light Dragoons, will form the advanced guard.” 

In the same orders “the General-in-Chief particularly enjoins the 
troops, in case of attack, to place their principal reliance on the Bay- 
onet—that they may prove the Vanity of the Boast which the British 
make of their particular prowess in deciding Battles with that Weapon.” 
He expressed his trust that “a generous Emulation will actuate the 
Allied armies; that the French, whose National Weapon is that of close 
fight, and the troops in general that have so often used it with success, 
will distinguish themselves on every Occasion that offers— The Justice 
of the cause in which we are engaged and the Honour of the two 
Nations must inspire every breast with Sentiments that are the presage 
of Victory.” 

The opening of the siege can not be better described than in the 
words Washington himself records on the 28th: 

“ Having debarked all the troops and their baggage, marched and 
encamped them in front of the city, and having with some difficulty 
obtained horses and wagons sufficient to move our field artillery, intrench- 
ing tools and such other articles as were indispensably necessary, we 
commenced our march for the investiture at York. The American Con- 
tinentals and French troops formed one column on the left, the first in 
advance. The militia composed the right column, and marched by way 
of Harwood’s Mill. Half a mile beyond the Half Way House the 
French and Americans separated. The former continued on the direct 
road to York by the Brick House, the latter filed off to the right for 
Munford’s bridge, where a junction with the militia was to be made. 
About noon the head of each column arrived at its ground, and some 
of the enemy’s picquets were driven in on the left by a corps of French 
troops advanced ,for the purpose, which afforded an opportunity of 
reconnoitering them on their right. The enemy’s Horse on the right 
were also obliged to retire from the ground they had encamped on, and 
from whence they were employed in reconnoitering the right column. 
The line being formed, all the Troops, officers and men, lay upon their 
arms during the night.” 

On the 29th Washington moved the American troops more to the 
right, and encamped on the east side of Beaver Dam creek, with a morass 
in front about cannon shot from the enemy’s lines. He then spent the day 
in reconnoitering the enemy’s position and determining on a plan of 
attack and approach. On the 3oth he records that the “enemy abandoned 
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all their exterior works and the position they had taken without the 
town, and retired within their interior works of defence in the course of 
the preceding night; immediately upon which we possessed them and 
made them on our left, with a little alteration, very serviceable to us.” He 
also began the two enclosed works on Pigeon Hill between that and the 
ravine above Moore’s mill. From this time till the 6th of October 
nothing occurred of importance. These days were spent in bringing for- 
ward stores and cannon from Trebell’s landing on the James river, six 
miles distant, to camp, and preparing fascines and gabions for the siege, 
and in reconnoitering the position of the enemy. The teams which had 
been sent round from the Head of Elk arriving, the heavy artillery was 
moved with dispatch, and everything being prepared for opening 
trenches, 1,500 fatigue men and 2,800 troops to cover them were ordered 
for this service. Before morning on the 6th the trenches were in for- 
wardness sufficient to cover the men from the fire of the enemy. The 
work was carried on with such dispatch and vigor that the British were 
not aware of its approach until the dawn of day discovered it to them. 
On the contrary, the French parallel on the left, which the regiment of 
Touraine were constructing close up to the enemy’s advanced redoubt 
on the right of their position, was sharply cannonaded. Its approach 
had been betrayed to the British by a deserter from the Legion. The 
attention paid to it, however, diverted the British from the real attack. 

The story of the siege has been often told. The mathematical pre- 
cision with which trenches are dug and parallels advanced bring the 
duration of such investments within ascertained terms, and admit of 
little incident or variety. Given the force of the besieged and its power 
of resistance, and the days of an operation are numbered. The pen of 
a Froissart would find but little scope in modern days for picturesque 
description. The late numerous contributions to the literary history of 
this campaign in the journals of Fersen and du Bourg; the official 
reports of the French Engineers and of M. de Ménonville, supply 
some interesting details which are worthy of collation and presentment 
ina simple group. Before entering upon this rapid summary, allusion 
must be made to the tragic event which attended the opening of imme- 
diate hostilities. It is graphically related in a letter of Colonel Wil- 
liam S. Smith, written from the headquarters before York on the 
10th October, 1781, to Colonel Samuel B. Webb, of the Connecticut 
line, who had served on Washington’s staff. Smith was at the time 
of writing one of the General's military family. It refers to the sad fate 
of Colonel Alexander Scammell, of the Light Infantry, one of the most 
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esteemed officers in the service. He had distinguished himself in various 
branches of the service, was wounded at Saratoga, the Adjutant-General 
of the army from early in 1778 to 1781, on the first of January of which 
year he was appointed Colonel of the First New Hampshire regiment 
of foot. At the time of his death he was in command of the Light Corps 
which Washington formed for the campaign at his camp at Philips- 
burg. Of great stature, six feet two inches in height, he was not only 
a conspicuous figure, but universally beloved for the amiability of his 
character, as well as admired for his dashing. bravery. As Colonel 
Smith bears testimony to the charges of peculiar atrocity in the manner 
of his death, a faint reflex of similar cruelty at about the same period in 
the case of the unfortunate Colonel Ledyard—his own words shall be 
used : 

“Our old friend Scammell paid the last debt of nature on the 6th 
instant, at the hospital in Williamsburg. I have informed you of his 
being made a prisoner and wounded, which wound proved fatal, and he 
is no more to be found in the walks of men. On the morning that the 
enemy evacuated their’ advanced redoubts, he being officer of the day, 
reconnoitered rather too far, fell insensibly among a number of horse- 
men who were patrolling in front of the lines they had retired to. Two 
of them addressed him in rather harsh terms, the one seized his bridle 
and the other presented a pistol to his breast. Thus situated he 
acknowledged himself a prisoner, when a third rode up, presented his 
pistol close enough to burn his coat, and shot him in the back; a fourth 
made a stroke at him with his sword, but the shot having weakened 
him, he fell from his horse, and the intention of the villains was frustra- 
ted. They plundered him of everything he had, and hurried him into 
their lines. The officers who were present never interfered, nor even 
after he was carried in did they treat him with any kind of civility or 
respect. So much for the boasted humanity of Britons—mark it.” 

He was carried into Yorktown, but permitted to come out on parole 
the next day. He lingered till the 6th, when he succumbed. Colonel 
Humphreys of Washington’s staff, wrote an epitaph for his tomb at 
Williamsburg. Thus in the close of the war fell the spirited soldier 
who had won his maiden spurs as brigade major in the camp at Cam- 
bridge in 1775. Truly it seems that the god of victory can only be 
appeased by the fairest sacrifice. 

The General Orders of the 6th gave minute regulations for the ser- 
vice of the siege. Fifty-four in number, they were fitted to meet every 
emergency. Officers and troops were impatient for a conclusion. The 
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climate was telling rapidly on the men; the malaria of the peninsula had 
fastened itself on both armies. The night dews were heavy, and wet 
through the tents; nearly all the American troops had the fever and 
ague; before the siege had well begun there were four hundred of the 
French on the sick list. 

On the morning of the 8th October the trenches being prepared, 
General Knox, who commanded the American artillery, ordered the 
detachment for the batteries to parade in the afternoon under Colonel 
Lamb. The next day his brigade orders gave notice that a field officer 
would be appointed every day to command in the trenches, and 
instructed them to attend personally to the direction of the fire, pre- 
scribing the ricochet of the shot and shells when practicable; the 
officers to level every piece themselves. A second field officer was to 
attend in the Park. On the oth Lafayette’s division was ordered to 
mount the trenches; on the roth Steuben’s, on the 11th Lincoln’s, and so 
alternately till the close of the siege. In like manner Colonel Lamb, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stevens, Lieutenant-Colonel Carrington and Major 
Bauman took their turns of rotation in the batteries and in the Park. 
Thatcher, in his journal, states that when the American batteries 
were ready Washington himself (on the 9th) put the match to the first 
gun, which was followed by a furious discharge of cannon and mor- 
tars ; the first salutation to Earl Cornwallis. 

From the French memoirs it appears that the Marquis de St. Simon, 
the Chevalier de Chastellux, and the brothers de Viomenil, alternately 
commanded in the trenches. 

On the 9th October the British frigate Guadaloupe, making a hostile 
movement, the French battery opened upon her with hot shot; she 
sought shelter under the town, but the Charon, a gunship, took fire, and 
the flames communicating to other vessels they were consumed in the 
night. The conflagration, with the accompaniment of bursting shells, is 
described as a “sublime and magnificent spectacle.” 

Closely pressed by the enfolding parallels, Cornwallis made one vig- 
orous effort to evade the toils. On the toth he embarked a large 
force on flatboats, and an attempt was made to turn M. de Choisy’s 
position in front of Gloucester, but that alert officer soon checked the 
attempt with his artillery. 

The second parallel was begun on the 12th, within three hundred 
yards, and in some parts of it less, of the enemy’s lines. The works 
were completed on the 14th, and preparations made for an assault. 
This was the magnificent episode and conclusive event of the siege. 
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Nightfall was the hour fixed upon, Soon after it was fully dark six 
consecutive bombshells, fired from one of the French batteries, gave 
the signal for the sudden dash. Baron de Viomenil commanded the 
entire movement. Washington in the trenches witnessed and approved 
all the dispositions at the moment of attack. The American Light 
Infantry, commanded by Lafayette, stormed the left battery on the 
river bank; the French grenadiers, led by the baron de Viomenil, 
the right British redoubt. ‘The bravery (notes Washington) exhibited 
by the attacking troops was emulous and praiseworthy. Few cases 
have exhibited stronger proofs of intrepidity, coolness and firmness 
than were shown upon this occasion.” Conspicuous for their steadiness 
were the grenadiers of the regiment of Gatinois, thirty of whom 
fell in the attack at the first fire. They had promised Rochambeau, 
who made a personal appeal to them, to suffer themselves to be 
killed to the last man rather than fail, but entreated to have the 
ancient name of their regiment restored. The motto of “ Auvergne 
sans tache” had been famous in the army. Rochambeau kept his 
promise, and the King: wrote upon his petition with his own hand, 
“Bon pour Royal Auvergne.” Lafayette, in his report to Wash- 
ington the next day, of the operations of his command, says that “ Lt. 
Colonel Gimat’s battalion led the van and was followed by that of Lt. 
Colonel Hamilton, who commanded the whole advance corps, while Lt. 
Colonel Laurens with a party of eighty turned the redoubt. Nota gun 
was fired, and the ardor of the troops did not give time for the sappers 
to derange the abattis, and owing to the conduct of the commanders and 
bravery of the men the redoubt was stormed with an uncommon rapid- 
ity.” Captain Stephen Olney, of the Light Company of the Rhode 
Island regiment, was the first to mount the parapet, and was severely 
wounded. The famous Colonel Armand, Marquis de la Rouerie, who 
had returned lately from France with arms and uniforms for his legion, 
marched as a volunteer to the attack. 

The French advanced with equal bravery with the Baron de Vio- 
menil, the Marquis de Rostaing, and the Count de Deux Ponts, leading 
sword in hand. The men marched with fixed bayonets through a fire 
which lasted eight or ten minutes. Six of their officers were wounded, 
Count de Deux Ponts, de Lameth and four of lesser rank. 

On the 15th the British made a last desperate effort, and in a strong 
sortie entered the right battery of the French, and spiked four of the 
guns, but were repulsed by the reserve under the command of the 
Chevalier de Chastelleux. Five of the French officers were wounded 
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in this affair, and M. de Persignan, who commanded the redoubt, 
was carried off prisoner in the first surprise. The guns were imme- 
diately repaired by M. de Aboville, the commander of the French 
artillery, and were in active service within six hours. 

On the 16th, the batteries of the second parallel opened fire from 
the French side, and the drama drew to a rapid close. So great was 
the interest excited by the approaching consummation, and such the 
crowd of spectators in the trenches, that it was necessary on the 16th to 
direct in General Orders that no officer, except those on duty, should 
enter them, except the general officers and their aids, and no inhabitant 
or persons belonging to the army, without a pass from the Major-Gen- 
eral of the trenches. On the 17th, the American grand battery, con- 
sisting of twelve 24s and 18 pounders, four mortars, and two howitzers, 
brought the obstinate Earl to terms. The American artillery, under 
the general supervision of Knox, was immediately directed by Colonel 
Lamb and Lieutenant Colonels Stevens and Carrington, who took turns 
in the daily command. The American supply of ammunition was not 
abundant, that brought by de Choisy from Newport ample for all emer- 
gencies. It is related of Stevens, that, warned by Knox to husband his 
resources, he replied that his friends, the Frenchmen, would make up 
all his deficiencies. It will be remembered that he had served as Lafay- 
ette’s chief of artillery in the spring. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the 17th, the British beat a parley, 
and Lord Cornwallis proposed a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four 
hours that commissioners might meet at the house of a Mr. Moore inthe 
rear of the first American parallel. Washington replied with a grant 
of two hours cessation, that terms might be proposed in writing. Find- 
ing their general tenor admissible, hostilities were suspended for the 
night, and Washington proposed his own terms. Commissioners were 
appointed; Colonel Laurens, the Vicomte de Noailles, and M. de Grand- 
chain on the part of Washington; Lt. Colonel Dundas and Major Ross 
on that of Cornwallis. The 18th was consumed in negotiations, which 
Washington brought to a close by having the draft of the agreement 
copied, sending it in on the morning of the 19th, and demanding that 
it should be signed by eleven, and the garrison march out at two 
o'clock. 

Rochambeau describes the surrender. ‘The Americans and French 
took possession of the two batteries at noon. The garrison marched out 
at two o'clock between the two armies, drums beating, carrying their 
arms which were stacked, with about twenty flags. Lord Cornwallis 
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being ill, General O’Hara marched out at the head of the garrison. 
When he approached me (Rochambeau) he presented his sword. I 
pointed to General Washington opposite to me as the head of the 
American army, and said to him that as the French army was an aux- 
iliary on this Continent, that it was now from the American General 
that he must take his orders.” 

The manner of the capitulation was modeled on the harsh terms 
Cornwallis had imposed on General Lincoln at the siege of Charleston, 
the previous year. The colors were cased. The defeated army were 
not permitted to play an American or French tune, and it was to Lin- 
coln himself that the formal surrender was made. 

In his General Orders of the 20th Washington congratulated the 
army on the glorious events of the day previous, and expressed his 
warm gratitude to the French king and his officers, naming each in his 
orders with suitable phrase and commendation, and requested the 
Count de Rochambeau “to present in his name to the regiments of 
Agénois and Deux-Ponts the two pieces of brass ordnance captured by 
them (as a testimony of their gallantry) in storming the enemy’s redoubt 
on the night of the 14th inst., when officers and men so universally vied 
with each other in the exercise of every soldierly virtue.” 

The victors found the little town of York, which at that time con- 
tained about sixty houses in a state of absolute dilapidation. They 
were literally honey-combed by balls. The British officers complimented 
the French on the precision of their fire, and confessed that they were 
the first artillerists in Europe, while the French were equally amazed at 
the wonderful proficiency the Americans had acquired with their limited 
experience. The house of Secretary Nelson, of Virginia, which had 
served as Cornwallis’s headquarters, and the most stately building in 
the town, remained for years a significant witness of the accuracy of 
the fire of the allies. The object of contention among his heirs, it was 
mentioned by Rochefoucauld, in 1796, as still a most interesting memento 
of the siege. 

The gladsome news of the capitulation spread rapidly and was 
hailed everywhere with wild enthusiasm. It was brought to Newton, 
in Chester, by Colonel Tilghman on the 23d on his way to Phila- 
delphia with the official dispatches. The excitement was intense, and 
he passed through the town amid the roaring of cannon and every 
demonstration of tumultuous joy. 

The official account reached Philadelphia on the morning of 
Wednesday the 24th. The proceedings here at the seat of gov- 
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ernment were marked by stately ceremony. The Vice-President 
of the State and the members of the Council waited upon the 
President of Congress, and the members of that august body, and 
upon his excellency, the minister Of France. At six o'clock the 
entire city was a blaze of illumination. Even the lukewarm and non- 
combatants hailed the surrender as the harbinger of near peace. In the 
interior, the demonstrations of delight were more simple, but no less 
hearty. The instant the Paxton boys received the news they assem- 
bled and constructed a-grand bonfire pile for a ‘solemn feu de joie,’ 
as the report has it. Even the old German settlers of Lancas- 
ter County were aroused from their wonted lethargy; a correspond- 
ent of the time supplies a characteristic paragraph concerning them. 
“Some of our stiff-necked people here who used to look like pushing 
bulls, begin to say, ‘I pleef de ging (King) will luce de goondry.’ The 
honest burghers were only anxious to know on which side of the fence 
to plant their cabbages. 

The good citizens of Princeton met at Beekman’s tavern on the 23d, 
Tuesday. They did not wait for the official documents, and enjoyed 
the occasion awhile over good punch and wine, then decorously 
repaired to the green in front of the house, where, after an address, 
“suited to the institution of the day,” delivered by one of the Professors 
of the college, thirteen rounds were fired, and in the evening the town 
was illuminated. 

Trenton, the seat of government of New Jersey, celebrated the vic- 
tory on Saturday the 27th, when the officials of the State, led by the sturdy 
Livingston, the war governor, attended divine service at the Presby- 
terian church, and later met the inhabitants of the town on the com- 
mon. At dinner they toasted all the friends of America, not forgetting 
“the great and heroic Hyder-Ali, raised up by Providence to avenge 
the numberless cruelties perpetrated by the English on his unoffending 
countrymen, and to check the insolence of and reduce the power of 
Great Britain in the East Indies.” Surely the separation in feeling 
between England and her whilome colonies was irreparable, when a toast 
to the terrible chieftain who had hung, to use the expressive words 
of Burke, like a cloud over the Carnatic, could find response in hearts 
of English blood. 

At New Brunswick the same festivities. ‘May the lilies of France 
and the stripes of America wave in triumph from shore to shore,” was 
drank joyfully. But we are told that the greatest order prevailed. 
“ As in the feast of Ahashuerus the King, the drinking was according 
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to the law, none did compel; for it was appointed that they should do 
according to every man’s pleasure. The evening being thus spent, each 
of the gentlemen drank a good night to the company in a bumper and 
retired.” At Chatham, and indéed at every village throughout the 
State, there were illuminations, and bonfires, and dinners. 

The army encamped at Continental Viliage celebrated in a grand 
feu de joie by order of the general in command. There was a public 
dinner in the field. Among the army toasts is found the memory of 
Saratoga: “The glorious 19th October, and the grateful remembrance 
of the ever memorable 17th of October, 1777.” 

Nor was New York State less patriotic than her sisters. Samuel 
Loudon headed the number of his New York Packet with grand display 
of type, beginning with “ Be ct ever remembered,” and reverently closing 
with “ Zaus Deo,” in largest caps. This patriotic journal was printed at 
Fishkill. Here on the night of the 31st an ox was roasted and plenty 
of liquor drank, and illuminations, bonfires, rockets and squibs afforded 
amusement to numerous spectators. At Newburgh, to enliven the 
entertainment, the traitor Arnold was hanged inefigy. At New Wind- 
sor and Fredericksburg there were similar entertainments. At Albany 
the French and American colors were displayed from the fort, and the 
bells rang out their joyful peals for four hours incessantly. <A great 
bonfire was built on the hill above the town; an ox was roasted, and in 
the evening a general illumination and elegant supper closed the 
scene. 

At Boston on the evening of the 17th November, the Consul General 
of France gave a grand ball, which was attended by the French naval 
officers in the port, the authorities and principal citizens. The Consul 
opened the dances with the lady of the Governor, and the news- 
papers certify that “everything was conducted with the greatest 
decorum.” ' 

Addresses were presented by the citizens of the States which the 
victory had saved from the invasion. The citizens of Baltimore, per- 
sonally attached to Lafayette, made one of special thanks and congratu- 
lations to him on the 13th November. 

Poems also were written on the event in graye and joyous vein. 
Emelia, in the New Jersey Gazette, invites all the Muses from the Aonian 
grove to weave the wreath of victory for the heroes of Gallia and 
Columbia, while the Cornwallis dance to the popular tune of Yankee 
Doodle was the mirth of every banquet. A few verses suffice to show 
its spirit and its wit: 
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Cornwallis led a country dance, 
The like was never seen, sir ; 
Much retrograde and much advance, 
And all with General Greene, sir. 


They rambled up and rambled down, 
Turned hands, then off they run, sir} 

Our General Greene to Charles Town, 
The Earl to Wilmington, sir. 


Greene in the south then danced a set, 
And got a mighty name, sir ; 

Cornwallis jigged with young Fayette, 
But suffered in his fame, sir. 


Europe was startled by the news as by an electric shock. The Duke 
de Lauzun, in accordance with the ancient etiquette of the French ser- 
vice, having been the first distinguished in action, was the bearer of the 
first intelligence to the Court of France. Sailing from the Chesa- 
peake in the King’s frigate Surveillante, he reached Versailles to find 
the old Minister, Monsieur de Maurepas, at the point of death. His 
last hours were cheered by the glad tidings of victory. The King was 
overjoyed by the intelligence, and profuse in his promises of favor to 
his gallant army. 

At noon on Sunday, of the 25th November, a messenger from the 
coast reached London with the news of the surrender. He rode 
straight to the house of Lord George Germaine, who at once went to 
Lord North. The Minister received the intelligence, says Germaine, 
as he would have taken a ball in his breast; pacing the room wildly, 
and crying, “Oh, God, it is allover!” The King took the matter out- 
wardly with cool philosophy. But he knew full well the purport of the 
event. Kingly prerogative in England received its death wound on the 
Yorktown plain. ‘ 

Congress, immediately on the reception of Washington’s letter with 
the information of the signature of the articles of capitulation, which 
was brought to them by Colonel Tilghman, one of his aids-de-camp, 
walked in procession, attended by an immense concourse of people, to 
the Dutch Lutheran church, to return thanks to the god of nations and 
of battles for the victory. A day was set for national thanksgiving and 
prayer, and proclaimed. On the 29th of October, thanks were voted to 
the generals, the officers and the men. Two stands of royal colors taken 
were voted to Washington, in the name of the United States; two pieces 
of field ordnance were presented to Rochambeau, with a brief but suit- 
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able inscription. The Chevalier de la Luzerne was requested to ask the 
King in the name of the Congress to permit the Count de Grasse to 
receive a similar testimonial. A horse properly caparisoned and an 
elegant sword were given to the gallant Tilghman, the messenger of 
good tidings. Later a medal was struck at Paris, under the direction 
of Franklin, the American minister at the court of Versailles, with 
the device of the infant Hercules strangling two serpents, indica- 
tive of the enfolding and capture of the armies of Burgoyne and Corn- 
wallis; and in perpetual memory of the event the Congress resolved to 
erect at Yorktown a marble column adorned with emblems of the alli- 
ance between the United States and his most Christian Majesty. 

The Duke de Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, who visited the battle field 
in 1796, noting the absence of the monument, remarks in a tone of nat- 
ural bitterness that the resolution for its creation was as entirely forgot- 
ten as many of the American people would be glad to forget the services 
it was intended to commemorate. 

Adequate apology for the national neglect is impossible; but there 
is extenuation. The French revolution, though founded on principles 
of liberty and justice, drifted far from the pure intentions of its 
authors. The Christian Majesty whose generous intervention endeared 
him to the American people fell beneath the guillotine. The imperial 
policy which upset and followed the revolution was not friendly to 
republican government, and on occasion directly hostile to the interests 
and dignity of the United States. The Restoration had neither the 
respect nor the sympathy of freemen, and when at last Lafayette him- 
self set a civic crown on the head of the Citizen King, and harmonized 
for a time the royal authority with the liberty of the people a half 
century had passed with its alienation and differences. The events of 
the last fifty years it is needless to recall. To-day how different. 
Through darkness and despair, through rivers of blood, France has 
waded to self-government and self-control. The Republic holds in 
secure grasp every element of power, every condition of existence. 
Firm and strong she extends to us the hand of friendship. She recalls 
to us the glory of the elder time. She acknowledges to us her debt of 
example and erects upon our shores a statue to Liberty illumining the 
World. 

We cannot be deaf to her call; we must not be blind to her munifi- 
cence. The centennial anniversary draws on apace. The national 
spirit is revived. The national wealth and power and pride are at their 
zenith. The infant Hercules has become the giant Republic. When 
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the October sun shall hereafter rise in its perennial course may its morn- 
ing rays as they lift from the Atlantic waves gild the spotless shaft which 
shall stand for countless ages the witness of a nation’s gratitude, and 
as they fall upon each rood of surface of this broad continent and 
finally sink in parting effulgence in the deep bosom of the Pacific ocean 
may we remember, and our children and our children’s children after 
us remember, the obligations we owe to France for our establishment 
and security in this vast heritage. 
JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 


How are the Mighty fallen! 


FROM AN EXTRA TO THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL 


Printed at Philadelphia, October 24, 178 
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APPENDIX 
NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


From the Journals of the Time 
I 


Baltimore, Tuesday, Aug. 7, 1781—The In- 
vasion of Maryland being Part of the Plan of 
the British Cabinet (as appears by Lord Ger- 
maine’s intercepted Letters), the late Embarka- 
tion at Portsmouth of about 2000 British Troops, 
and the subsequent Motions of the Fleet, have 
given just Cause of Alarm to the Inhabitants of 
this and the Counties adjacent, who are now 
exerting themselves in every District to take the 
Field at a Moment’s Warning. 

Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman, at 
the Marquis de la Fayette’s Camp, dated ‘‘Mal- 
vion Hill, August 1, 1871. ‘‘It has been for 


some Time reported that the Embarkation from 
Portsmouth was designed to act up the Bay, and 
Baltimore has been particularly mentioned, Com- 
modore Barron, who is watching their Motions, 
writes the Marquis, that on the 3oth of July 40 


Sail of the Fleet weighed from Hampton Road 
with 12 Barges full of Men, and stood towards 
the Capes ; but having gained the proper Chan- 
nel, endeavored to stand up the Bay ; the Wind 
not being favorable for this, they Came to 
Anchor.” 

It is veported that a Detachment of Earl of 
Cornwallis’s Army under the Command of Briga- 
dier General O’Hara, have landed in Gloucester 
County, Virginia, near the Mouth of York River, 
in the vicinity of which, on New-Point Comfort, 
it is asserted they are to erect a strong fortifica- 
tion. 

On Saturday last the Baltimore Troop of 
Light Dragoons, commanded by Nicholas R. 
Moore, Esq., returned hither from the American 
Camp in Virginia, the late Movements of the 
Enemy rendering their longer stay there unnec- 
essary. Previous to the Departure of this Corps 
of Gentlemen they received the thanks of the 
Marquis de la Fayette and Governor Nelson, as 
well as General Morgan (under whose imme- 
diate Command they were placed), for their 
patriotic and spirited Behaviour. 

On the 27th ult. 45 Transports, with Troops 
on board, arrived at New York from Chesapeake. 
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By the latest Accounts, there was no Appear- 
ance of the Enemy’s Fleet in our Bay. 

The Marquis de la Fayette, at the Head of a 
body of troops, is on his march northward. 

Generals Wayne, Morgan and Campbell, with 
their respective Corps, were by the latest Ac- 
counts about 30 Miles on the South Side of 
James River.— Zhe Maryland Fournal and Bal- 
timore Advertiser, August 7, 1781. 


II 

Baltimore, Tuesday, August 14—Extract of 
a Letter from Hampton, Virginia, dated Au- 
gust 9, 1781. The recent movements of earl 
Cornwallis, giving reason to apprehend that he 
meant to visit this State, and probably this town, 
the militia of this county and those adjacent as- 
sembled with the greatest cheerfulness, spirit and 
alacrity, and we are assured by good authority 
that within two days after the late alarm near 
2800 effective men of this county only appeared 
in arms in town, and were received by general 
Buchanan, our county lieutenant. They have 
since been very honourably dismissed in conse- 
quence of advice of the enemy (under the imme- 
diate command of earl Cornwallis) having landed 
at York-Town «nd Gloucester in Virginia. 

I make no Doubt but you have been fully in- 
formed of Lord Cornwallis’ Movements about Vir- 
ginia— When he (eft Williamsburg he crossed 
James-River with his Army to Cobham, and pro- 
ceeded to Suffolk, and, after staying a few Days 
there, went to Portsmouth, doing very little in- 
jury, except what is common when an Army is 
marching through a Provision Country.— After 
Staying about a Fortnight at Portsmouth, his 
Lordship embarked about 3000 Troops, with 
some Horse, and proceeded to Yorktown and 
Gloucester, where they remain, doing very little 
Injury to the Inhabitants, except taking Pro- 
visions, for which they PROMISE Payment.— 
Yesterday Morning 750 Foot and Cavalry land- 
ed at Newport-News ; 600 proceeded up to 
York ; 150 Horse were left at Newport-News. 
I was there last Evening, since then I have 
not heard from them. But what we have been 
able to learn, in general, is, that the Enemy are 
all moving from Portsmouth, it being a sickly 
place, intending to continue at Gloucester and 
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York aslong as they can; but I am certain they 
will not be able to hold it long, though they have 
many very great advantages over us. Our 
Negroes flock fast to them, and ease the soldiery 
of the Labourer’s Work. Many Persons in Vir- 
ginia, with large fortunes, are totally ruined. 
The Inhabitants in our County have not, as yet, 
snffered much (only in the Loss of some Negroes), 
but I fear the Time of our Distress is drawing 
near; but we must rely on Providence, who has 
protected us thus far. By the last accounts of the 
Marquis, he was at Bird’s last Sunday ; and was 
to bein Williamsburg on Tuesday Evening. He 
has got a good army, consisting of 8000 effective 
men, and I hope will be able to drive the Enemy 
from York. I cannot learn whether they have be- 
gun to entrench or not ; if they have not, the Mar- 
quis will be able to attack them to Advantage.” 

Another letter from Hampton says that the 
Enemy have entirely evacuated Portsmouth, and 
that Colonel Parker (with near 700 troops) must 
be now in Possession of it.— 7he Maryland Four- 
nal, Aug. 14, 1781. 

III 

Baltimore, Tuesday, August 21, By latest 
accounts from Virginia we learn that the British 
Army, consisting of about 5000 Men, under the 
Command of Earl Cornwallis, still occupied 
Gloucester and York Town, where they were 
erecting strong works, in which they are aided 
by the Labour of about 3000 negroes. 

Several small picaroons from New York now 
infest our bay. They have lately taken one or 
two small vessels near the mouth of Potomack. 

Lord Dunmore, with two or three regiments 
and a number of refugees, sailed from England 
for Virginia about the beginning of last June. 

The Marquis de la Fayette’s Head Quarters 
were, a few days ago, near Ruffin’s Ferry, on 
Pamonky, a Branch of York River, in Virginia, 
30 Miles Northward of Williamsburg. At the 
same Time General Wayne, (with his Division of 
Troops) was at Bottom’s Bridge, about fifteen 
Miles Southeastward of Richmond, on the Wil- 
liamsburg Road.—Maryland Fournal, Aug. 21, 
1781. 

IV 

Annapolis, September 6.—List of the Count 

de Grasse’s fleet now in the Chesapeake. Ships 
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of the line: one 110, three 84, nineteen 74, four 
64, one 50, Frigates: two 44, two 34, one 18, 

The citizens of Maryland and Virginia are 
called upon by their patriotism, honour, and in- 
terest to exert every nerve in providing supplies 
for the allied forces, Should their important 
designs fail, or their operations be impeded by 
the neglect or want of exertion in these states, it 
would reflect eternal disgrace on their character, 
and preclude any hopes of further succours.— 
Maryland Gazette, September 6, 1781. 


Vv 


Philadelphia, Thursday, Sept. 6.—By an Ex- 
press which arrived here last evening, we have 
the following very important intelligence : 

Extract of a Letter from General Washing- 
ton to his Excellency the President of Congress, 
dated Chester, September 5, 3 o'clock P. M. 
‘“With the highest pleasure I do myself the 
honour to transmit to your Excellency the in- 
closed copy of a letter from General Gist. It 
announces the safe arrival in the Chesapeake, of 
Admiral de Grasse, with 28 ships of theline. At 


this happy event I beg your Excellency to accept 
my warmest congratulations.” 


Copy : Baltimore, September 4, 1781. 

Dear Sir.—I have the pleasure to inform you 
that the Serpent cutter, of 18 guns, Captain Ame 
de Laune, has this moment arrived here, with 
dispatches for your Excellency from Count de 
Grasse, who arrived in Chesapeake with 28 ships 
of the line, the 26th ultimo, and the next day 
landed 3000 troops, on the South side of James. 
.river, in order to form a junction with the Mar- 
quis dela Fayette. 

The fleet on their passage took a Packet from 
Charleston with Lord Rawdon on board, bound 
to Europe. 

The grand fleet have taken their station from 
the Middle Ground to Cape Henry, from whence 
they detached three ships of the line and one 
frigate to York river, where one 22 gun ship fell 
into their hands. Captain de la Laune informs. 
me that he left the fleet the day before yester- 
day, and that he has particular directions from 
the Admiral to forward his dispatches to you by 
one of his officers, but as this gentleman cannot 
be in readiness to proceed immediately, I have 
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thought it expedient to forward this intelligence 
by express to assist your Excellency in the govern- 
ment of such movements as may be judged 
necessary to adopt on this occasion. 

I do myself the honour to inclose a list of the 
fleet delivered to me by the Captain of the cutter; 
who will wait here for your orders, 

I have ordered all the vessels in this harbour 
to sail immediately for the reception of the troops 
at the Head of Elk. Iam, &c., M. GIST. 

His Excellency General Washington. 

NotTe.—The above fleet is exclusive of that 
under the command of Count Barras.—Pennsyl- 
vania Packet, Sept. 6, 1781. 


VI 


Baltimore, "Tuesday, September 11.—On Tues- 
day last, [September 4, ] about one o'clock P. M., 
a cutter called the Serpent, belonging to his most 
christian majesty, commanded by M. Amie de la 
Laune, arrived in our harbour with dispatches for 
his excellency, General Washington, from the 
Count de Grasse, who arrived in Chesapeake 
on the 26th ultimo, with a formidable fleet of 
French Men of War, consisting of 28 sail of the 
line, 4 frigates, and the cutter above-mentioned. 

The day this fleet arrived, they took the British 
ship Loyalist, of 22 guns, and blocked up York 
river with one man of war and two frigates. By 
late accounts there lay in York River three men- 
of-war and one frigate. A vessel of 24 guns, 18 
pounders, and several other vessels were stationed 
in James River to cut off the enemy’s communi- 
cation. The rest of the fleet lay between Middle- 
Ground and Cape Henry. Three thousand 
troops have been landed in Virginia from the 
fleet, with a view of joining the Marquis de la 
Fayette. 

Near the latitude of Charleston, the French 
fleet met a 24-gun ship and a packet bound to 
England. Lord Rawdon was on board the lat- 
ter, and is now « prisoner in the Glorieux man 
of war. 

The following toasts were drank on Tuesday 
last, at Lindsay’s Coffee house on Fell’s Point, ata 
feu de joy, in consequence of the arrival of the 
French fleet —1t Louis XVI. 2 The United 
States of America, 3 The Congress. 4 Count 
de Grasse and his fleet, 5 General Washington 
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and the allied army. 6 The king of Spain.. 7 The 
states of Holland. 8 The count de Rocham- 
beau. g The Marquis de la Fayette and his army. 
10 General Greene and the Southern army. If 
The American ambassadors at the courts of 
France, Spain and Holland, 12 May the 
alliance between France and America be per- 
petual. 13 May trade and commerce flourish in 
America, 14 The state of Maryland. In the 
evening of the same day, the town and point 
were illuminated, Fell’s point in particular, made 
on the occasion a most brilliant appearance, 

The British fleet, under the command of Ad- 
mirals Graves and Hood, it is said, sailed from 
Sandy Hook, supposed for Chesapeake, on Fri- 
day, the 3oth ult. They consist, it is asserted, 
of about 40 Sail, 21 of which are of the line. 

Last Saturday (Sept 8) afternoon his excel- 
lency General Washington (accompanied by Ad- 
jutant General Hand and other officers of dis- 
tinction) arrived at the Fountain-Inn in this 
town, on his way to Virginia. His excellency 
was received in the vicinity, and escorted to his 
quarters by Captain Moore’s troop of Light dra- 
goons, when he was most respectfully compli- 
mented by a number of gentlemen. The Balti- 
more artillery companies gave his excellency a 
handsome salute, and the inhabitants in gen- 
eral seemed to vie with other in testifying their 
respect and affection for his person and character, 
In the evening every part of the town was ele- 
gantly illuminated, Very early the next morning 
his excellency (with his attendants) proceeded on 
his journey, the object of which is obvious, and, 
undoubtedly, of the last importance. 

On Sunday morning the Count de Rocham- 
beau, Major-General and Commander of his 
most Christian Majesty’s Troops in America 
(under the orders of General Washington) with 
his Suite arrived in town, and after short stay 
proceeded southward. This great officer re- 
ceived every mark of respect from the inhab- 
itants that his short continuance here admitted. 

The same evening brigadier-general Chattelux, 
of his most Christian Majesty’s forces, also ar- 
rived here, and the next evening sat out for 
Virginia. 

Extract of a Letter froma Gentleman in North- 
umberland County in the northern partof Virginia, 
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to his friend in this town, dated Sept, 6-7—1781. 
‘‘There has scarce anything happened since 
the receipt of your favour respecting the move- 
ments of the enemy. It is said, indeed, that 
they have spiked all their cannon at Portsmouth, 
and evacuated all their posts in that quarter ; 
that previous thereto they killed all their useless 
horses. Cornwallis has collected his whole force 
at York and Gloucester towns, and leaves us to 
guess at his future operations, We are told that 
the Marquis has a very respectable army in the 
neighborhood of Frazier’s Ferry. Greene is 
within five miles of Charlestown, and has entire 
possession of the Carolinas, Charlestown ex- 
cepted. 

Leaving this letter open a day or two, we are 
made happy in the mean time by the arrival of 
the French fleet-— They have blocked up York 
and James rivers, consist of 28 sloops of the 
line, and landed last Sunday 5,000 troops at 
Jamestown— Cornwallis has already sent terms 
to the Marquis, which are refused. Lord Raw- 
don, on his passage to England, was taken by 
the fleet, and is now in Virginia. 

Three British armed Vessels (said to be a ship, 
a scow and a sloop) were captured on Wednesday 
last, in or near the mouth of the Rappahannock, 
by a French frigate after an obstinate resist- 
ance. 

An accurate list of the naval armament in 
Chesapeake Bay, commanded by Monsieur le 
Compt de Grasse in order of battle. 

White and Blue Squadron, commanded by 
Monsieur de Monteil—La Bourgoyne, 74 guns ; 
le Glorieux, 74 guns ; le Vaillant 64; le Destin, 
74; le Languedoc, 84 (to repeat signals ]’Ai- 
greete, 32), le Sceptre, 74; le Reflechi, 64; 
le Marceillois, 74; le Diadem, 74. 

White Squadron, commanded by Monsier de 
Grasse—Le Northumberland, 74; le Zele, 74; 
le St. Esprit, 86; le Tritton, 54; le Cafare, 74 
(to repeat le Serpent, 18); le Ville de Paris, 110 
(to repeat l’Andromaque, 42); la Victorie, 74 
(to repeat l’Alerte, 16); le Solataire, 64; l’Ex- 
periment, 50; le Sovereign, 74. 

White Squadron, commanded by Mons. Bou- 
gainville—Le Palmier, 74; l’Hector, 78; le 
Citoine, 74; le Scipeon, 74 ;1l’Auguste, 84 (to 
repeat la Diligente, 32); le Magnamine, 74; le 
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Gaton, 64; l’Hercule, 74 (to repeat la Raileuse, 
40°) ; le Pluton, 74. 

Major-General Baron de Viomenil, with his 
Suit and many officers of distinction (French 
and American) are just arrived in town. 

Paragraph of a letter, just received, from 
Annapolis, dated yesterday afternoon. ‘On 
Wednesday last the British fleet, of 21 sail of 
the line, came within our capes, and the French 
immediately weighed anchor and attacked them, 
and it is universally believed were superior. 
On the next morning the French pursued with 
25 ships of the line 14 of them copper bot- 
tomed, and the action was renewed, ’Tis be- 
lieved the Count de Grasse has chased towards 
New York, and will probably be joined by the 
Count de Barras with the squadron from Rhode 
Island. The French Admiral left the seventy- 
fours and two frigates to block up York-river. 
There is no doubt entertained that the French 
were victorious.” — Zhe Maryland Fournal, Sept. 
Ir, 1781. 

VII 

Annapolis, Thursday, Sept. 13.—On Friday 
[Sept. 7] last, the 4th Maryland regiment, com- 
manded by Major Alexander Roxburgh, marched 
from this city to join the Marquis la Fayette. This 
regiment is completed to its full complement, con- 
sisting of upwards of 600 rank and file ; and it 
has been generally observed that they are the 
best men enlisted in this State since the war. 
The short time in which the third and fourth 
regiments have been raised, and the excellence of 
the men, give an additional testimony of our in- 
creased ability to prosecute the war to the perfect 
establishment of our sovereignty and independ- 
ence.—Maryland Gazette, September 13, 1781. 


VIII 

Philadelphia, Tuesday, September 18—Ex- 
tract of a letter from Baltimore, Sep. 15. We 
have various reports respecting the fleet be- 
low ; but, will you believe it, not one to be re- 
lied on, these seven or eight days ; however, one 
within these two days seems to gain credit ; it is 
that in consequence of an engagement between 
the two fleets, off or at the mouth of the Capes, 
two British seventy-fours and one frigate have 
been captured and broughtin. The British fleet 
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dispersed and the French in pursuit of them. 
Deserters coming daily from his lordship’s army : 
one this morning in, 8 days from him, gives a 
dreadful account of his situation, in general very 
sick, all on half allowances; the sickly negroes 
only allowed horse flesh. 

Three prizes below at Annapolis, on their way 
up. One of 400 hogsheads of rum and sugar. 

Extract of a letter from the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette's army, dated Williamsburg, September 1, 1781. 
‘‘Now I have rejoiced and congratulated with 
you on the arrival of Count de Grasse, let me 
make you acquainted with Major-General the 
Marquis de St. Simon and the French army. 
You have seen the British troops and the troops 
of other nations, but you have not seen troops so 
universally well made, so robust, or of such an 
appearence as those* General St. Simon has 
brought to our assistance. These are all under 
the command of our General. They now en- 
camp nearly on the ground the British occupied 
before they evacuated Jamestown. I do not 
pretend to know the secrets of our Commander, 
or I would tell you what is to be done; I pre- 
tend, however, to see a great general in the Mar- 
quis de St. Simon ; an affectionate politeness in 
his officers towards ours, and a general impatience 
in the French army to complete the gordian knot 
in which our second Fabius, Fayette, has been 
entangling his lordship ; some of its cords already 
press him, and, I believe, if there were hopes of 
succeeding, he would attempt to cut it, But not- 
withstanding his lordship is, perhaps, the first 
officer in the British service, yet he may not be 
in possession of the sword of Alcides. 

‘* The light infantry are advanced to Williams- 
burg. The Pennsylvanians lay near his place, 
and it is the talk of the camp, that the French 
troops will take their position to-morrow in its 
vicinity. The French ships lay in James river, to 
prevent a retreat, in York river and at the 
Capes. 

‘* You are a soldier as well as philosopher, and 
will experience our feelings on the present occa- 
sion. We havea brave army to contend against, 
furnished in provisions ; with all the necessaries 
for a gallant resistance, and in numbers fully 
sufficient for the defence of their post, but we 
shall do very well, for to the common motives of 
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our profession will be joined an emulation 
arising from fighting by the side of our allies. 

The enemy are entrenching at York with great 
industry. Everything is landed from their ship- 
ping and dispositions made for their destruction, 

‘* Apropos, yesterday evening, a patrole of g or 
10 militia fell in with a patrole of Colonel Tarle- 
ton’s legion, of an equal number, and com- 
manded by a lieutenant, the whole of which the 
militia captured ; it is a trifle, but it is a trifle that 
was very prettily done.”—Pennsylvania Packet, 
September, 18, 1781. 
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Baltimore, Tuesday, Sept. 18.—Early on Sun- 
day morning last, his most Christian majesty’s 
forces, consisting of several thousand choice 
troops (who arrived here on Tuesday last), at- 
tended by several generals and other officers of 
distinction, marched for Annapolis, where they 
are to embark with all possible expedition for 
Virginia. The behaviour of every corps during 
their stay here deserves universal applause, 

On Thursday night last a fleet of transports 
from the Head of Elk, having on board the ar- 
tillery, grenadiers, and light troops of the allied 
army, arrived at Annapolis on their route to 
James River. They sailed again for their des- 
tination on Sunday. 

A few days ago the 4th Maryland regiment, 
consisting of 600 rank and file, marched from 
Annapolis to join the ‘Marquis de la Fayette at 
Williamsburg. 

Within a few days past several hundred wag- 
gons and carts, loaded with the baggage, pro- 
visions, &c., of the allied army, passed through 
this town on their way to Annapolis. 

The British fleet, under the command of the 
Admirals Graves, Hood, and Drake, on the 7th 
instant made a feeble effort to enter the Chesa- 
peake, but were attacked and driven to sea by 
the Count de Grasse, who, after pursuing them 
several leagues with 26 ships of his fleet, re- 
turned safe to the bay with 23 ships, the other 
three having been left in chase of a single Brit- 
ish man of war, supposed to be the Royal Oak. 

While the Count de Grasse was chasing the 
British fleet, the Count de Barras with 8 French 
line of battle ships, besides frigates, transports, 
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and victuallers, arrived in the bay, and brought 
in two British provision ships bound from St. 
Lucia to New York. 

On Tuesday last the British frigates Iris and 
Richmond, the former commanded by captain 
Dawson and the latter by captain Hudson, were 
captured near cape Henry by a part of the 
count de Grasse’s fleet as they were returning 
into the Chesapeake. These frigates (one of 
which fought with great bravery and perseverance 
against a superior force) were coming into the 
bay under the idea, it is supposed, that the 
count de Barras’s squadron was British, 

The French fleet in and near the Chesapeake 
now consists of about 50 sail of men of war, 
transports, victuallers, &c., 35 of which are of 
the line. 

Eighty pieces of battering cannon, many large 
mortars, and an immense quantity of shells, shot, 
and other valuable stores, have been brought in 
by the count de Barras’s fleet for the use of the 
allied army. 

The Romulus of 44 guns, and La Gentille of 
32, with eight transport ships and 1 brig, are ar- 
rived at Annapolis for the purpose of transport- 
ing the troops which left this place on Sunday 
last, with their baggage, &c., to Virginia. The 
embarkation will commence this day. It is said 
they are to disembark at Burwell’s ferry in 
James river, four miles from Williamsburg. 

The allied army, which will, in a few days, 
commence very serious operations in Virginia 
under the immediate command of his excellency 
general Washington will consist of between 15 
and 20,000 effective men. 

Last evening a brigade of New York State 
troops, under the command of Brigadier-General 
James Clinton, embarked at and sailed from 
Fell’s Point for Virginia. — Zhe Maryland Four- 
nal, Sept. 18, 1781. 


x 
Philadelphia, Thursday, September 20, 1781. 
—E£xtract of a letter from Williamsburg Sep- 
tember 9, 1781. ‘Admiral Hood looked in here, 
and with ten ships attacked four of the line that 
were stationed at Cape Charles. On Count de 


Grasse’s appearance with his fleet, the admiral 
The 


pushed off, and could not be overtaken. 
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French fleet have again taken their station in the 
bay, four at the entrance of York river, four at 
each Cape, the main body at Hampton road.” 

Extract of a letter dated West Point, 20 miles 
rom York, September 10, 1781. ‘* On Friday 
last appeared off our bay a British fleet, the num- 
berunknown, The French fleet put to sea, leav- 
ing three of 74 guns in York River, which proves 
their superiority, and they had an engagement at 
sea, Saturday it was confidently reported that 
they had returned with three British frigates and 
one 74, which they had taken. The French and 
American troops have joined, and are between 
York and Williamsburg. No doubt Cornwallis 
will fight, and as he is making the greatest exer- 
tions to defend himself, he will turn loose all his 
cavalry ; they are greatly reduced already, and 
the whole almost unfit for service.” 

Extract of a letter from Baltimore, September 
16. ‘‘Iam happy to congratulate you on the junc- 
tion of the two fleets, Count de Barras and 
Count de Grasse, in the bay. The former has 
taken a 44 gun ship, two frigates, and two trans- 
ports ; and it is said the latter has had an action 
with the British before the arrival of the Rhode 
Island fleet, in which they took a 64 gun ship, 
but this is only report.” 

Tuesday afternoon arrived in this city, on his 
return from France, the honorable Colonel Ar- 
mand, Marquis de la Rouerie, with a number of 
arms and cloathing for his legion.— Zhe Pennsyl- 
vania Packet, Sept. 20, 1781. 


XI 

Annapolis, Thursday, September 20, 1781.— 
We have it from the best authority that the Count 
de Grasse is returned to his former station at Cape 
Henry having driven the British fleet from the 
coast, formed a junction with the squadron of 
the Count de Barras and captured two British 
frigates. 

About 4000 French troops and a train of artil- 
lery marched into this city on Tuesday last from 
the northward, and will embark this evening or 
to-morrow morning, for Virginia. They are to 
be conveyed by the Romulus, Gentille and some 
other frigates of our illustrious Ally, now at 
anchor off this harbour. —~ Maryland Gazette, 
Sept. 20, 1781. 
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XII 

Philadelphia, Tuesday, Sept, 22, 1781.—Va- 
rious have been the reports circulating through 
this city the past week relative to the movements 
of theenemy, All that can be depended on are, 
that a body of about 5,000 men, with light ar- 
tillery, waggons, &c., &c., were ‘embarked ‘on 
board about 80 transports at New York, and 
were laying last Sunday in the Narrows ready for 
sailing, delayed as was supposed merely to know 
the issue of Admiral Graves’ attempt on the fleet 
of our royal ally in the Chesapeake. This was 
announced to them on Wednesday last by the re- 
turn of the English fleet, with the loss of the 
Ruby man of war, of 64 guns, and the Roebuck 
of 44, taken by Count de Grasse, and the Terri- 
ble of 74, which after the engagement sunk at 
sea, they being able only to save her stores and 
men ; four other ships are also greatly disabled. 

It is said that the expedition from New York 
in case of the failure of Admiral Graves in the 
Chesapeake, is designed for this city, where it is 
not doubted, should they be so hardy as to ven- 
ture, such a reception would be given them by 
the virtuous yeomanry of this and the neighbor 
ing states as would bring to their minds the well 
fought fields of Bunker’s Hill and Bennington. 
General St. Clair, with part of the Pennsylvania 
brigade and a considerable body of militia, are 
expected in the neighborhood of this city in a 
day or two. 

We are happy to inform our readers that Mons. 
de Barras has certainly joined Count de Grasse 
in the Chesapeake, and that lord Cornwallis had 
broke up the Charon man of war to improve her 
plank and timbers towards building a fort. 

HITHERTO America hath shown no cruelty 
in her disposition towards even a merciless 
enemy, and whenever justice or true policy made 
it necessary to adopt a severe measure the execu- 
tion of it hath been attended with painfulness 
and reluctance: But Clinton will instruct her in 
the practice of cruelty by making it our interest 
and in some degree, our preservation, to retaliate. 
After burning of New London, America might 
justly have declared, that if any further burnings 
or devastations were committed on the inhab- 

“itants, that no terms should be granted to Corn- 
wallis, but that he and his whole garrison should 
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be put to the sword ; for Cornwallis is more cer- 
tainly within our power than any enterprize 
Clinton may attempt is within his. 

It is talked, that Clinton with about four or 
five thousand men, intends to penetrate thro’ 
the Jersies toward this city. This may probably 
put an end to the war at once, for it is to be re- 
membered that exclusive of the rivers he has to 
pass, he must return by the same way he came or 
not at all; and before he shall have marched 
half the distance towards the Delaware he may 
find the Jersey militia and the continental troops 
in that quarter, like Burgoyne’s ‘‘GATHERING 
STORM” hanging in his rear in that State, a 
formidable opposition in this ; and if in the mean 
time the French fleet should take a turn up to 
the Hook, his retreat will effectually be cut off 
and New York falls in consequence. — Zhe Penn- 
sylvania Packet, Sept. 22, 1781. 
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Baltimore, Tuesday, September 25.— A few 
days ago the brig Nymph of Philadelphia, com- 
manded by Captain Braimin, bound to this port 
from Havana, unfortunately ran ashore on the 
Bodkin, at the entrance of our river, and bilged. 
* * * * The above-mentioned brig took off 
the Capes and sent into this port, a pilot boat go- 
ing from York Town to New York with dispatches 
from earl Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton, some 
of which written in cypher fell into the hands of 
Captain Braimin, and will no doubt be forwarded 
to Congress or to his excellency, General Wash- 
ington. 

The Richmond and Iris, late British frigates, 
taken a few days ago by the French fleet, are 
arrived off the harbour of Annapolis. Lord Raw- 
don, it is said, is a prisoner on board the latter. 

His excellency General Washington is arrived 
in good health at Williamsburg. The advance 
of his army, it is said, is within 5 miles of York, 
Town, the present residence of earl Cornwallis. 

The French troop which lately landed in Vir- 
ginia from the Count de Grasse’s fleet, were 
under the command of the Marquis de St. Simon. 
— The Maryland Fournal, September 25, 1781. 


XIV 
Philadelphia, Thursday, September 27.—Ex- 
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tract of a letter from Annapolis, dated September 
16,1781. ‘* Permit me to congratulate you on the 
return of the French fleet. It appears there has 
been a running engagement between the enemy 
and them, though nothing decisive. The Count 
de Barras, lying within the Capes, hoisted the 
enemy’s flag; this two of the British frigates ob- 
serving, determined to force their way through the 
formidable fleet of Count de Grasse. Of course 
you must suppose they fell an easy conquest.— 
The Pennsylvania Packet, September 27, 1781. 


XV 


Philadelphia, Saturday, September 29.—Ex- 
tract of a letter from Count de Grasse to the Hon. 
the Chevalier de la Luzerne, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of France, 

Cape Henry, Sept. 13, 1781. ‘* Nothing gave 
me greater pleasure than the approach of the 
armies under General Washington and Count de 
Roehambeau. In order to hasten their arrival I 
had selected out seven vessels that drew the least 
water to transport them from the mouth of Elk 


down Chesapeake Bay. But the moment they 
were ready to sail to execute this service, I was 
myself obliged to make preparations for repelling 
the enemy’s fleet, which appeared off the entrance 


of the Bay. I have fought them and their van 
has been very roughly handled. I returned to 
the bay on the roth. In the meantime Count de 
Barras had arrived and sent up the transports he 
had with him to bring down the troops, which 
induced me not to send up the seven vessels 
above mentioned ; and I had only to add to 
those sent by Count de Barras as many frigates 
as I could. My putting to sea facilitated the 
entrance of M. de Barras, and our junction has 
added much to our strength. I fell in with two 
of the enemy’s frigates—the Iris and the Rich- 
mond, of 32 guns each. They had been sent by 
the English admiral to cut away the buoys of our 
anchor. They have paid dear for them.”— Zhe 
Pennsylvania Packet, Sept. 29, 1781. 


XVI 


Baltimore, Tuesday, October 2, — Yesterday 
brigadier-general Gist sat out from his house in 
this town for the headquarters of his excellency 
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General WASHINGTON, near York Town, 
Virginia. 

A late letter from Williamsburg mentions that 
the allied army, under the command of his ex- 
cellency General Washington, consisting of up- 
wards of 15,000 effective men, all in health and 
high spirits, had taken an advantageous position 
in the neighborhood of York-Town and would 
immediately commence very serious operations. 
against that important British Post.— Zhe Mary- 
land Fournal, October 2, 1781. 


XVII 

Philadelphia, Saturday, October 6.—Thursday 
last a detachment of the Pennsylvania line, under 
the immediate command of Colonel Craig, 
marched from their camp on the other side of 
the Schuylkill through this city and immediately 
embarked on board vessels in the De'aware, 
which are to convey them part of their route to 
the Southward. 

By a gentleman who left Williamsburg on the 
26th ult., we learn that the Allied Army had 
commenced operations against Lord Cornwallis, 
who was at that time closely penned up in York 
Town, which it appears he has rendered very 
strong by numerous fortifications ; though it was 
said considerable impression was made on his 
works by the fire of our heavy cannon, etc. We 
shall very probably soon have agreeable accounts 
from that quarter. 

Sir Henry Clinton remains quiet in New York 
notwithstanding the imminent danger now hang- 
ing over the head of his colleague in wickedness, 
Lord Cornwallis ; but it is presumed the pres- 
ence of his YOUNG MASTER will at once dissi- 
pate his fears, and that he, as a ‘ man of spirit,’ 
will be proud to fight in a cause for which the 
young gentleman exposes his life.—7he Penn- 
sylvania Packet, October 6, 1781. 


XVIII 

Philadelphia, Tuesday, October 9.—The fol- 
lowing account is given by a gentleman who left 
the Army in Virginia on the 30th ult, at two 
o'clock P,M. On Friday, September 28, the whole 
army marched from Williamsburg to within one 
mile of the enemy’s works at York, and formed 
the first line of the circumvallation without any 
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loss. On the 29th our troops had a few skir- 
mishes with the enemy, and but little damage 
done on either side. In the night the British 
evacuated Pigeon quarter and three other re- 
doubts, which are so high as to be able to com- 
mand the town. These were taken possession 
of on Sunday morning at sunrise under a heavy 
cannonade from York Town. The enemy next 
fled from a stockade when the French grenadiers 
had advanced within fifteen yards of it, and re- 
treated, under cover of their shipping, with the loss 
of ten taken prisoners. It was expected our troops 
would break ground on the Ist inst. Cornwallis’s 
forces in- York are supposed to be 6000 troops, 
including refugees, besides 1000 armed negroes. 
He has possession of the river and Gloucester, 
strongly fortified and garrisoned by about 1000 
men ; these are hemmed. in by General Whee- 
den with 1500 men, the Duke de Lucerne with 
his legion and 2000 marines from the fleet to 
prevent any escape that way,—one ship of 44 
guns, two frigates and a 20 gun packet lie at 
Burwell’s landing in James’s river; one of 50, 
one of 40, two frigates and a store ship in the 
mouth of that river—five ships of the line off 
Cape Henry; 32 ships of the line and several 
frigates are drawn up across the mouth of York 
river ; and three ships of considerable force are 
in that river below the town, which were to pro- 
ceed onward with the first fair wind, Gen. 
Washington sent in a flag to Lord Cornwallis, 
directing him not to destroy his shipping or war- 
like stores, as he would answer it at his peril. 
The easy capture of the outposts will greatly 
accelerate the future operations of our army. 
Lieut. col. John Conolly was taken near York- 
Town by two militia men, and is paroled to 
Hanover in Virginia.— Zhe Pennsylvania Packet, 
October 9, 1781. 
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Baltimore, Tuesday, Oct. 9.—The Enemy in 
York Town and Gloucester, in Virginia, are 
now completely invested by Land and Water— 
The Allied Army, under his Excellency General 
Washington's Cominand, commenced operations 
against the Enemy in those Towns on Thursday, 
the 27th ult., and, we are assured. that the French 
and American Batteries were playing success- 
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fully against the Enemy on that and the three 
following days. 

It is asserted that a Body of French Troops 
have taken Possession of an important Height, 
called Pigeon-Hill, near York-Town, on which 
they were erecting a strong Battery, that, it is 
imagined, would greatly annoy the Enemy. This 
Hill, it is said, was gained by our Allies with the 
Loss of g Men only.— Zhe Maryland Yournal, 
Oct, 9, 1781. 


XX 


Philadelphia, Thursday, October t1—Extract of 
a letter, dated camp, Williamsburg, September 27. 
‘*The whole Army moves down to-morrow, as 
you will see by the inclosed extract from gen- 
eral orders : 


GENERAL ORDERS 
[Williamsburg] Sept, 27, fiveo’clock P. M. 


The whole Army will march by the right in 
one column at 5 o’clock to-morrow morning pre- 
cisely, the particular orders of march for the 
right wing will be distributed by the Quarter- 
master General. The General desires that the 
officers will confine themselves in point of bag- 
gage to objects of the first necessity, that the 
Army may march as light and unencumbered as 
possible. The Quartermaster General will have 
directions to appoint a proper deposit for the 
effects that will be left, from whence they will 
be transported to the army as soon as a perma- 
nent position is taken. 

The Quartermaster General will allot a pro- 
portionate number of waggons in his service for 
the service of the left wing. If.the enemy 
should be tempted to meet the army on its 
march, the General particularly enjoins his 
troops to place their principal reliance on the 
bayonet, that they may prove the vanity of the 
boast which the British make of their peculiar 
prowess in deciding battles with that weapon ; 
he trusts that a generous emulation will actuate 
the allied armies. That the French whose na- 
tional weapon is that of close fight, and the 
troops in general that have so often used with 
success, will distinguish themselves on every 
occasion that offers, The justice of the cause in 
which we are engaged, and the honour of the 
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two nations, must inspire every breast with sen- 
timents that are the presage of Victory.” 

Extract ofa letter, dated camp, near Williams- 
burg, Sept. 27, 1781. ‘* The American army and 
our allies formed the line of battle this day ; to- 
morrow morning I expect we shall march to a 
position near York, to commence a siege. We 
make a brilliant appearance ; as to numbers, I 
think, we are fifteen thousand strong, not includ- 
ing the Virginia militia. 

General Wayne was wounded in the thigh the 
2d instant by a centinel, who conceived him to be 
an enemy, but has since recovered. 

I congratulate my friends upon the prospect of 
reducing his lordship, and restoring peace and 
liberty to our country.— The Pennsylvania Pack- 
et, October 11, 1781 


XXI 


Philadelphia, Saturday, October 13—Extract 
of a letter from a gentleman at the Head of Elk, 
dated October 8, **I have just heard that the 
enemy have evacuated their out-works, and that 
Colonel Scammell was wounded and taken as 
he was out reconnoitring.”’ 

Advices from the best authority inform us that 
on the Ist instant the allied army approached 
York-Town, when, after some firing of field 
pieces by a party of our troops, the enemy aban- 
doned their outposts, which were soon taken pos- 
session of by our forces, and the town was com- 
pletely invested, as those works were within half 
a mile of it, and our heavy cannon were soon 
to commence a severe fire.— Zhe Pennsylvania 
Packet, Saturday, October 13, 1781. 
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Philadelphia, Tuesday, October 16.—Extractof 
a letter from the army near York, dated October 
1, 1781. ‘*On the 28th of September the whole 
army marched from Williamsburz and approached 
within two miles of the enemy at York, at which 
distance a show was made of some opposition on 
our left, but upon the count Rochambeau, who 
commands the left wing, moving a few pieces of 
field artillery under the direction of the Baron Vio- 
menil, and firing a few shots, the enemy retired. 
On the 29th the American troops moved forward 
and took their ground in front of the enemy's 
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works on their left—no opposition except a few 
scattering shots from a small work by Moore’s 
mill, on Wormley’s Creek, and a small battery 
on the left of Pidgeon Quarter—a small fire all 
day from our riflemen, and the enemy’s Ya- 
gers. 3oth, in the morning we discovered 
that the enemy had evacuated all their exterior 
line of works, and withdrawn themselves to 
those near the body of the town—by this means 
we are in possession of very advantageous ground 
which command in a very near advance, almost 
the whole remaining line of their defence. The 
greatest expedition is using in bringing up the 
heavy artillery and to open our batteries, which 
will be executed in a few days.” 

Extract of a letter dated camp, before York, Oc- 
tober 1, 1781. ‘* Nothing very remarkable has 
happened since we moved down, which was on 
the 28th ult. The night before last the enemy 
abandoned some advanced redoubts which gives 
us an opportunity of commencing the siege with 
less difficulty. Yesterday Colonel Scammel, who 
was officer of the day, in reconnoitering the 
enemy, was unfortunately wounded and taken 
prisoner, 

The report of Captain White, of Colonel 
Hazen’s regiment, being drowned, was prema- 
ture.” 

Extract of a letter dated camp, before the 
enemy's lines at York, October 1, 1781. After 
a variety of fatigue and every other concom- 
itant trouble, we are at last seated now be- 
fore Mr. Cornwallis’s lines. The French army 
is operating on their right, and the American 
army on their left. Immediately on ouradvance, 
the enemy abandoned all their out works, which 
gives the allied arms the greatest advantage, as 
they have left us a very formidable raveen in 
their front, so that our parties at work may be 
supplied with water under cover. 

This day and all last night we were working 
at our first parallel and the French are landing 
their heavy artillery as fast as possible. 

The enemy seems to be very passive, not dis- 
turbing us very much ; a little firing of artillery, 
etc., but this is the consequence of all opposition 
made to approaches, 

In six days from this date we will be (in all 
human probability) in their works, 
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The French troops are a glorious body of 
men, they fear nothing, but advance with celerity 
to the conquest, a conduct that ever attends 
minds animated with glory and fame. May never 
dying laurels be theirs and the Americans’ reward. 

Poor Scammel is wounded and prisoner, taken 
the first night after we sat down. Eight hundred 
yards is the furthest distance from any part of 
our works to theirs.” 

Extract of a private letter from a gentleman 
to his friend in this city, dated Camp be- 
fore York Town, October 5, 1781. You must 
before this time have heard of our safe arrival 
in Virginia, and our junction with the troops 
from Count de Grasse’s fleet. On the 28th 
ultimo we marched from Williamsburg and 
made our appearance before the enemy’s works 
at this place ; on the 29th we encamped within 
less than a mile of their first chain of redoubts, 
and our movements indicating a storm, they 
evacuated them the same night ; on the 3oth his 
excellency reconnoitered their second line, and on 
the Ist of the current began a number of redoubts 
within the lines which they had evacuated. 
From that time to the present we have been em- 
ployed in compleating those works and making 
fascines and gabions for further operations. We 
expect in two or three days at furthest to begin 
the siege with ardor by breaking ground within 
less than 400 yards of their principal batteries. 
Since we began the redoubts they have kept up a 
continual cannonade upon us, without our taking 
so much notice of them as to return a single shot 
except from a few riflemen, and have killed only six 
of ourmen. The American troops compose the 
right wing of the army in the following order— 
Muhlenberg’s and Hazen’s brigades to form the 
division on the right under the Marquis de la 
Fayette—Wayne’s and the Maryland brigade the 
division of the centre, commanded by Baron 
Steuben—Dayton’s and Clinton’s that on the left 
—General Lincoln commands the whole wing— 
Stephen’s and Lawson’s brigades of militia form 
the second line. His excellency Count Rocham- 
beau commands the left wing and makes his own 
disposition, The park of artillery and corps of 
sappers and miners are posted between the two 
lines. I send you an extract from the General 
Orders of yesterday. 
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CAMP BEFORE YORK-TOWN, 
October 4, 1781. 

The general congratulates the army on the 
brilliant success of the allied troops near Gloster. 
He requests the Duke Lauzene to accept his 
particular thanks for the judicious disposition 
and decisive vigor with which he charged the 
enemy, and to communicate his warmest ac- 
knowledgements to the gallant officers and men 
by whom he was so admirably seconded ; he 
feels peculiar satisfaction at the inconsiderable 
loss on our part, that no ill effects are to be appre- 
hended from the honorable wounds which have 
been received in this affair, and that at so small 
an expense, the enemy, amounting to six hun- 
dred horse and foot were completely repulsed 
and reconducted to their very lines.” 

The corps of the allied army were the Duke 
Lauzene’s legion and the militia grenadiers of 
Mercer, 

The following isa list of our killed and wounded 
and as far as can be gathered of the enemy’s : 

Duke Lauzene’s legion, 3 huzzars killed. 

Captain Billy, Dillon, and Detestor, with 11 
huzzars, wounded ; the officers very slightly ; 3 
horses killed and 4 wounded. 

The enemy’s loss in killed and wounded ex- 
ceeds 50, including the commanding officer of 
the infantry, killed, and lieutenant colonel Tarl- 
ton badly wounded. 

Deserters coming into our camp every day, 
and we have certain accounts of the enemy’s 
killing about 400 of their horses and throwing 
them into York river.” — Zhe Pennsylvania Pack 
et, Tuesday, October 16, 1781. 
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Baltimore, Tuesday, October 16.—Extract of a 
letter from a gentleman at Williamsburg, dated 
October 5, 1781: 

‘*No very material news from below. The 
enemy keepa continual firing from their works on 
our men; however they have killed but a few. 
We shall, in a day or two, be ready for them, 
and hope to give a good account of them sobdn. 
We killed and took 50 of Tarleton’s men 
in Gloucester on Thursday. This officer had 
his horse shot under him, and, it is said, is 
wounded.” 
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Extract of a letter from a gentleman at head- 
quarters, dated Camp at York-Town, October 5, 
1781: ‘‘I have only time to inform you that to- 
morrow it is expected, all our batteries will open 
on his lordship and I expect, in a short time, will 
make the Town too hot for him. Our works are 
within 5 or 600 yards of the town. We have 
about 15,000 regular troops and about 5 or 6,000 
militia.” 

Philadelphia, Tuesday, October 23.—On Sun- 
day last a large sum of money, which lately 
arrived at Boston from France, arrived in town 
in g waggons. It is destined for the use of the 
French army in Virginia. 

Late Letters from the lower Part of Virginia, 
advise that the Siege of York and Gloucester, 
now going on with the greatest perseverance and 
vigour, exhibits a scene of awful grandeur, sur- 
passing description.— Zhe Maryland Fournal, 
October 16, 1781. 
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New London, Friday, October 19, 1781.—We 
have just received the following from a corre- 
spondent : 

Philadelphia, October 8, 1781. 

‘Sir: [left our lines before York in Virginia on 
the first of October at sunset— The place was 
invested on the 28th ult.—on the 30th the enemy 
quitted all their out-posts, and were confined to 
the town only—on the night of the 30th we 
broke ground within half a mile of the town, 
and were in possession of the outworks which 
the enemy had evacuated, about the same dis- 
tance from the town. Thecountry about York is 
exceeding level, a rise of five yards is called a 
hill. Our lines are about the same height of the 
enemy’s ; between our left and the enemy's right 
there is a creek makes up from the river, near 
one-third the length of our lines, but from the 
center and right wing of our army the ground is 
as favorable as can be wished for making regu- 
lar approaches ; I suppose that is the method the 
enemy is to be reduced. It is thought Corn- 
wallis has provision plenty, and is between six 
and seven thousand strong (regular troops). We 
have about fourteen thousand regular troops 
and about four thousand militia before the town. 
The enemy keeps up a constant cannonade, 
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which is disregarded. Col. Scammel, in recon- 
noitring the enemy’s works on the 20 ult., was 
wounded and taken prisoner.” — The Connecticut 
Gazette, October 19, 1781. 
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Philadelphia, Saturday, October 20, — By 
accounts from the camp before York, dated 
the 10th inst., we learn that on the 6th 
inst. our forces began their first parallel about 
500 yards from the enemy’s works, and com- 
pleated it on the roth with seven or eight re- 
doubts and batteries, which incircles the en- 
emy compleatly. On the evening of the gth our 
battery on the right began a bombardment and 
cannonade, and continued all night ; and at six 
the next morning the French opened on the left 
with 24 and 18 pounders, 13 inch mortars, &c., 
and continued at the date of our advices ; which 
add that health and high spirits prevailed in our 
camp, and the enemy were in a fair way of being 
speedily reduced to the necessity of asking 
terms. —Pennsylvania Packet, October 20, 1781. 
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Philadelphia, Tuesday, Oct. 23.— Early yes- 
terday morning an Express arrived in town 
with the agreeable and very important Intelli- 
gence of Lord Cornwallis and his Army having 
surrendered on the 17th instant; and we im- 
patiently wait the Arrival of his Excellency 
General Washington’s Dispatches particulariz- 
ing this most interesting Event. 

Extract of a letter from Camp before York- 
Town, dated October 12, ‘‘I have the pleasure 
of informing you, that on the goth, at three in 
the afternoon, both the French and our bat- 
teries, opened on the enemy from right to left, 
and continue to play on them, doing them much 
damage. Deserters who come in say they have lost 
a great number killed and wounded by our shells. 

‘* On. the roth at night we set fire to the Cha- 
ron of 44 guns with another smaller vessel, both 
of which were entirely consumed ; and on the 
11th, in the morning, burnt two transports ; the 
above was done by fire balls. 

‘‘ All the women and children are sent on the 
Gloster side, and those of the troops remaining 
dare not show their heads above their works, by 
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the reason of the severity of our fire. Our 
works are about 600 yards from the town, and 
expect to break ground this evening within 300. 
I am in hopes of informing you of the capture 
of his lordship in my next.” 

Extracts of letters from Camp before York, in 
Virginia, to the evening of the 10th instant; 
“ That the combined armies having compleated 
a perfect line of circumvallation within 400 yards 
of the British main works, a battery opened the 
evening of the gth on the enemy’s left, consist- 
ing of 24 and 18 pound cannon and 4 mortars. 
On the morning of the roth a battery of 18 
pounders in the centre and one of 12 heavy can- 
non, chiefly 24 pounders and 13 inch mortars, 
from the French camp on the enemy’s right, 
were opened, and the whole continued firing till 
the evening of that day, when two of the ene- 
my’s principal batteries were silenced, and sev- 
eral others much damaged. A number of the 
houses in York, near the water, appeared to 
have been set on fire. Another .heavy battery 
was nearly compleated on the French wing, the 
approaches were carrying on with the greatest 


rapidity and spirit, and works were commenced 


within 200 yards of the town. The greatest 
harmony subsisted in the combined camp, Our 
loss from the cannonade had been very trifling. 

“€Colonel Scammel of New Hampshire, who 
had been taken prisoner in reconnoitering the 
English lines, previous to our completely invest- 
ing the place, was shot by one of their dragoons 
after he was made prisoner. That gallant officer 
has since died of his wounds much regretted.” 

Extract of a letter from Fersey: ‘The 
British, after the most vigorous exertions, have 
again fitted a respectable fleet for sea, consist- 
ing of 24 ships of the line, two fifties and 
a number of 44s and frigates ; they have likewise 
six fire ships compleat and more getting ready. 
Each ship is to take 200 infantry on board, and 
part of them fell down last Sunday. We had 11 
deserters from the ship Intrepid, who brought off 
the ship’s pinnace ; they say the ship received 98 
shot in her hull in the action of the 6th.—Penn- 
sylvania Packet, October 23, 1781 
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Philadelphia, Thursday, October 25.—This 
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morning Colonel Tilghman, Aid-de-Camp to his 
Excellency, our illustrious Commander-in-Chief, 
arrived in town with the following Dispatches to 
the President of Congress : 

Letter from Washington, dated Head Quar- 
ters, near York, Ig October, 1781, to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, containing, No. 1. Cornwal- 
lis’ letter, dated York, Virginia, 17th October, 
1781, to his Excellency Genl Washington, com- 
manding the combined forces of France and 
America, No. 2. Washington’s reply, dated 
Camp before York, 17 October, 1781. No. 3, 
Cornwallis to Washington, dated York, 17 Oc- 
tober, half-past four P.M. No. 4. Washington 
to Cornwallis, Head Quarters, before York, Oc- 
tober 18, No. 5. Cornwallis to Washington, 
York, 18 October, containing capitulations, 14 
articles.— The Pennsylvania Packet, Oct. 25,1781. 
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Baltimore, Tuesday, October 30.—Extract of a 
Letter from a Maryland Officer of Distinction, 
dated Trenches before York, Oct. 19, 1781. ‘* The 
Allied Army broke Ground before this Place 
the 5th Instant, and Batteries were opened on 
the gth, and the Line of Contravellation com- 
pleted the Day following. 

On the night of the 11th we began our first 
Parallel within 250 Yards of their Lines, 

To complete this Parallel, it became necessary 
for us to attempt the Possession of two very im- 
portant detach’d Works upon their Left, which 
enfiladed their Lines and commanded the Town. 
The Evening of the 14th the necessary Dis- 
positions were made for the Attack, and the 
Signals given for that Purpose at 7 o’clock. 

The Count St. Simon immediately made a 
Feint upon their Right, while the Marquis de la 
Fayette, with the American Light-Infantry, and 
Count Deux-Pont, with the French Grenadiers, 
made separate Attacks upon their Left with the 
Bayonet, and after a Conflict of a few Minutes 
got full Possession of their works, with very in- 
considerable Loss, in which some Prisoners were 
made. 

The Marquis’ Attack was covered by the Penn- 
sylvania Brigades. 

The Firmness and Bravery with which they 
sustained the heavy Fire of the Enemy, does 
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Honor to the Allied Arms, and can only be 
equalled. 

About 4 o’clock on the morning of the 15th 
the Enemy made a Sortie, and rushed suddenly 
into our Trenches, but were immediately charged 
with the Bayonet and drove back to their Lines. 

On the memorable 17th of October his Lord- 
ship, without any Summons from his Excellency 
to Surrender, sent a Flag with Proposals of Sur- 
render of the Towns of York and Gloucester, 
which were rejected ; but the Outlines being ad- 
missible, the General took the Matter up on that 
Ground, and offered the same Terms given by 
them on the Surrender of Charlestown.— Zhe 
Maryland Fournal, October 30, 1781. 
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New London, Friday, November 2.—Extract 
of aletter from Col. Miles, Quartermaster for 
Pennsylvania, to Col. Hughes. 

Philadelphia, October 22, 1781. 

‘* Before I say anything on business, I must 
indulge myself in congratulating you on the 
capture of Cornwallis and all his army on the 


17th instant— The particulars are not yet arrived; 
but the President of Congress has just received 
a copy of Count de Grasse’s letter to the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, forwarded by water to An- 
napolis— The Count has taken all his troops on 
board and gone to meet Admiral Digby—though 
the particulars are not come to hand, the fact is 
not to be doubted.” — Zhe Connecticut Gazette, 
Nov. 2, 1781. 
XXX 

New London, Friday, November 9.—Copy of a 
letter wrote by the Count de Grasse to the Governor 
of Maryland, 

On board ie Ville de Paris, Oct. 28, 1781. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to thank your Excellency for 
the news which you have communicated to me— 

I have prayed General Washington to return 
my troops, which it is probable he will have no 
further occasion for, Lord Cornwallis being al- 
ready captured, of which news no doubt you 
have been informed. 

As soon as the troops are embarked, it is my 
intention to leave the bay, when I shall endeavor 
to contribute further to the success and safety of 
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the United States, and prevent as far as in my 
power the designs of Sir Henry Clinton.—Con- 
necticut Gazette, Friday, Nov. 9, 1781. 
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Philadelphia, Saturday, November 10.—Col. 
Humphrey, Aide-de-Camp to his Excellency, the 
Commander-in-Chief, who arrived in town last 
Saturday, with the dispatches inserted in our 
paper of Tuesday, brought with him twenty-four 
Standards, late belonging to Lord Cornwallis’s 
army; he was met at the Middle Ferry in 
Schuylkill, by the light-horse of this city, who 
escorted the colours through some of the principal 
streets to the State house, and they were laid at 
the feet of the Congress of the United States, 
surrounded by thousands of spectators, who ex- 
pressed their satisfaction by repeated shouts.— 
Pennsylvania Packet, November 10, 1781. 


LETTERS FROM THE FIELD 
I 
From Sparks’ Letters of Washington, III. 412. 
Camp before York, 30 September, 1781. 
My Dear General, 

You have so often been pleased to ask I would 
give my opinion upon any subject that may oc- 
cur, that I will this day take the liberty to men- 
tion a few articles. I am far from laughing at 
the idea of the enemy’s making a retreat. It is 
not very probable ; but it is not impossible. In- 
deed they have no other way to escape, and 
since he cannot get ships above York, I should 
be still more afraid of a retreat by West Point 
than anything else. The French hussars re- 
maining here, our dragoons and some infantry 
might be stationed somewhere near West Point, 
rather on the north side. I see the service is 
much done by details, and, to use your permis- 
sion, I would take the liberty to observe, that 
when the siege is once begun it might be more 
agreeable to the officers and men to serve as 
much as possible by whole battalions. 

Colonel Scammell is taken. His absence I 
had accounted for by his being officer of the 
day. I am very sorry we lose a valuable officer ; 
but though Colonel Scammell's being officer of 
the day has been a reason for his going in front, 
I think it would be well to prevent the officers 
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under the rank of Generals or Field-Officers 
reconnoitring, for the safety of their commands 
advancing so near the enemy’s lines. There is 
a great disproportion between Huntington’s and 
Hamilton’s battalions. Now that Scammell is 
taken, we might have them made equal, and put 
the oldest of the two Lieutenant Colonels on the 
right of the brigade. 

I have, these past days, wished for an oppor- 
tunity to speak with your Excellency on Count 
de Grasse’s demand relative to M. de Barras’ 
fleet. This business being soon done, we may 
think of Charleston, at least of the harbour; or 
of Savannah. I have longand seriously thought 
of this matter, but would not be in a hurry to 
mention it, until we know how long this will 
last. However, it might be possible to give 
Count de Grasse an early hint of it, in case you 
agree with him upon the winter departure of the 
whole fleet for the West Indies. 

One of my reasons to wish troops, though not 
in great numbers, to be sent to Gloucester coun- 
ty, by way of West Point, is, that for the first 
days it will embarrass any movement of the ene- 
my up the river, or up the country, on either 
side ; and when it is in Gloucester county it may 
be thought advantageous by a respectable regular 
force to prevent the enemy’s increasing their 
works there, and giving us the trouble of a sec- 
ond operation ; and, at the same time, it will 
keep from York a part of the British forces. 
With the highest regard and most sincere affec- 
tion, I have the honour to be, dear General, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
LAFAYETTE 
His Excellency George Washington, 
Commander in Chief, &c. 


II 
Communicated by Fames E. Mauran 


Headquarters before York, Oct. 10, 1781. 
My dear Webb: 

Our old friend Scammel paid the last debt of 
nature on the 6th instant, at the hospital in Wil- 
liamsburg ; I have informed you of his being 
made a prisoner, and wounded, which wound 
proved fatal and he is no more to be 
found in the walks of men. On the morning 
that the enemy evacuated their advanced re- 
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doubts, he being officer of the day, reconnoitered 
rather too far, fell insensibly among a number of 
Horse men who were patroling the front of the 
lines they had retired to. Two of them ad- 
dressed him rather in harsh terms and one seized 
his Briddle and the other presented a pistol to his 
breast, thus situated, he acknowledged himself a 
prisoner, when a third rode up, presented his 
pistol close enough to burn his coat and shot him 
in the back, a fourth made a stroke at him with 
his sword, but the shot having weakened him he 
fell from his Horse and the intention of the Vil- 
lain was frustrated ; they plundered him of every 
thing he had and hurried him into their lines. 
The officers who were present never interfered, 
nor even after he was carried in did they treat 
him with any kind of civility or respect. So 
much for the boasted Humanity of BriTons. 
MARK IT. 

Our first parallel is now compleat, our Batteries 
in full was reopened upon them yesterday, 3 
o'clock Pp. M., and have kept up the most spright- 
ly peal ever since you can form an idea of. 

I think we shall be able to give a good ac- 
count of them before long. You may depend 
upon hearing from me when anything material 
happens. I am as yet well, but like to have lost 
my hat by a 12 pdr. yesterday. Remember me 
particularly to the good family on the Banks of 
the Rariton, at Wheather’s field, and con- 
sider him as your friend who is known by the 
name of Wo. S. SMITH 
To Col. Samuel B. Webb, 

Connecticut Line, Peekskill. 
Endorsed : 

Colonel Miles by forwarding this by the first 
express to General Heath’s Camp will much 
oblige His Humble Servt., 

Wn. S. Smith, 
A.D. Camp to ye Com’r in Chief. 
Ill 
REPORT OF LIEUT. COL. HAMILTON 
From Almon's Remembrancer, XIII. 61. 
[Camp before York, Oct. 15, 178r.] 

Str: I have the honour to render you an ac- 
count of the Corps under my command, in your 
attack of last night upon the redoubts of the 
enemy’s lines. 
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Agreeable to your orders, we advanced in two 
columns with unloaded arms, the right composed 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Gimat’s battalion and my 
own, commanded by Major Fish. The left of a 
detachment commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Laurens, destined to take the enemy in reverse, 
and intercept their retreat. The column on the 
right hand was preceded by a vanguard of twen- 
ty men led by Lieutenant Mansfield ; and a de- 
tachment of sappers and miners, commanded by 
Captain Gilliland, for the purpose of removing 
obstructions. 

The redoubt was commanded by Major Camp- 
bell, with a detachment of British and German 
troops, and was completely in a state of defence. 

The rapidity and immediate success of the 
assault, are the best comment on the behavior of 
the troops. Lieutenant-Colonel Laurens dis- 
tinguished himself by an exact and vigorous 
execution of his part of the plan by entering the 
enemy’s works with his corpsamong the foremost 
and making prisoner of the commanding officer 
of the redoubt. Lieutenant-Colonel Gimat’s 
battalion, which formed the van of the right at- 
tack, and which fell under my immediate obser- 
vation, encouraged by the decisive and animated 
example of their leader, advanced with an order 
and resolution superior to every obstacle. They 
were well seconded by Major Fish, with the bat- 
talion under his command, who when the front 
of the column reached the abbatis, unlocking his 
corps to the left, as he had been directed, ad- 
vanced with such celerity, as to arrive in time to 
participate in the assault. 

Lieutenant Mansfield deserves particular com- 
mendation for the coolness, firmness, and punc- 
tuality, with which he conducted the vanguard. 
Captain Olney, who commanded the first platoon 
of Gimat’s battalion, is entitled to peculiar ap- 
plause. He led his platoon into the work with 
exemplary intrepidity and received two bayonet 
wounds. Captain Gilliland, with the detach- 
ment of sappers and miners, acquitted themselves 
in a manner that did them great honour. 

I do but justice to the several corps when I 
have the pleasure to assure you, there was not an 
officer nor soldier whose behavior, if it could be 
particularized, would not have a claim to the 
warmest approbation—as it would have been 
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attended with delay and loss to wait for the re- 
removal of the abbatis and pallisades the ardour 
of the troops was indulged in passing over them. 

There was a happy coincidence of movements. 
The redoubt was in the same moment inveloped 
and carried on every part. The enemy are en- 
titled to the acknowledgements of an honorable 
defence. 

Permit me to have the satisfaction of express- 
ing our obligations to Col. Armand, Capt. Segog- 
ne, the Chevalier de Fontevieux and Capt. Bed- 
kin, officers of his corps, who acting upon this 
occasion as volunteers, proceeded at the head of 
the right column, and entering the redoubt 
among the first, by their gallant example con- 
tributed to the success of the enterprise. 

Our killed and wounded you will perceive by 
the inclosed return. I sensibly felt at a critical 
period the loss of the assistance of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gimat, who received a musket ball in 
his foot, which obliged him to retire from the 
field. Captain Bets, of Laurens’ corps, Captain 
Hunt and Lieutenant Mansfield, of Gimat’s, 
were wounded with the bayonet in gallantly 
entering the work. Captain Lieutenant Kirk- 
patrick, of the corps of sappersand miners, re- 
ceived a wound in the ditch. Inclosed is a re- 
turn of the prisoners. The killed and wounded 
of the enemy did not exceed eight, Incapable 
of imitating examples of barbarity, and forgetting 
recent provocations, the soldiery spared every 
man that ceased to resist. I have the honour to 
be, with the warmest esteem and attachment, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A. HAMILTON 
Lieut. Col. Commandant 
Major Gen. the Marquis de la Fayette. 


IV 
From Sparks’ Letters of Washington, VIII. 425. 
Camp before York, 16th October, 1781. 
My dear General : 

Your Excellency having personally seen our 
disposition, I shall only give you an account of 
what passed in the execution. Colonel Gimat’s 
battallion led the van, and was followed by that 
of Colonel Hamilton, who commanded the whole 
advanced corps. At the same time a party of 
eighty men, under Colonel Laurens, turned the 
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redoubt. I beg leave to refer your Excellency 
to the report I have received from Colonel Ham- 
ilton, whose well-known talents and gallantry 
were on this occasion most conspicuous and 
serviceable. Our obligation to him, to Colonel 
Gimat and to Colonel Laurens, and to each and 
all the officers and men are above expression. 
Not one gun was’fired; and the ardor of the 
troops did not give time forthe sappers to derange 
the adatis ; and owing to the conduct of the 
commanders and bravery of the men, the redoubt 
was stormed with uncommon rapidity. 

Colonel Barber’s battalion, which was the first 
in the supporting column, being detached for 
the aid of the advance, arrived at the moment 
they were getting over the works, and executed 
their orders with the utmost alacrity. The 
Colonel was slightly wounded, The rest of the 
column, under Generals Muhlenberg and Hazen, 
advanced with admirable firmness and disci- 
pline. Colonel Vose’s battalion displayed to the 
left, a part of the division successively dressing by 
_ him, whilst a kind of second line was forming 
columns in the rear. It adds greatly to the 
character of the troops, that, under the fire of 
the enemy, they displayed and took their ranks 
with perfect silence and order. 

Give me leave particularly to mention Major 
Barber, Division Inspector, who distinguished 
himself and received a wound from a cannon ball, 

In making the arrangement for the support of 
the works we had reduced, I was happy to find 
General Wayne and the Pennsylvanians so 
situated as to have given us, in case of need, the 
most effectual support. I have the honor to be, 
with the most perfect respect, your Excellency’s 
most obedient servant, LAFAYETTE 

His Excellency George Washington, 

Commander in Chief, etc. 
Vv 
REPORT OF BARON DE VIOMESNIL TO COUNT 
\ DE ROCHAMBEAU 
From Count William de Deux-Ponts’ Journal, 
edited by Samuel Abbott Green. 
Translated for the Magazine 
Camp before York, 16 October, 1781. 

You have had too large a share, Count, in the 

successful movement which must hasten the 
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capitulation of Lord Cornwallis for me not to 
feel it my duty to hand you herewith a copy of 
the Report made by me to Count de Rocham- 
beau of the affair of the trenches from the four- 
teenth to the fifteenth, If I am mistaken upon 
any of the points which you may have seen before 
myself, you will do me a great favor by inform- 
ing me that I may correct my errors. . I earnestly 
hope that the promotion which I have solicited 
for you and M. de 1’Estrade, your companion in 
glory, may be granted ; I believe the good of the 
service to be interested in it; events of this na- 
ture being so rare, the service you have rendered 
so important, and the distinction and energy of 
your conduct are so well known to the entire 
army, that I do not believe there lives a single 
Frenchman who can disapprove of your being 
made Brigadier. 

As for me, Count, I am too happy to have 
this occasion to show you my opinion of you and 
my confidence in you ; I hope that it may serve 
to secure for me your friendship and to continue 
to secure for me some regard for the feeling 
of tender and faithful attachment with which I 


have the honor to be yours, &c., 
VIOMESNIL 


Count William de Deux-Ponts. 


Report of Baron de Viomesnil to Count de Ro- 
chambeau upon the Attack of the York-Town 
Redoubts, 

In the trenches, 15 October, 1781. 

General, 

General Washington having yesterday evening 
approved in the trenches the dispositions I had 
made and the instructions I had given to MM. 
de la Fayette and General Stubens, as well as to 
MM. des Deux-Ponts, de I’Estrade and de Ros- 
taing for the attack of the two redoubts on the 
enemy’s left which you had ordered me to carry, 
I returned to the column of attack, which I pro- 
posed to lead in person, and after having given 
to Count de Custine the necessary information 
and orders for the disposition of the troops 
which were to remain in the trenches, we de- 
bouched at the signal agreed upon with great or- 
der and in perfect silence. The two redoubts 
were attacked and carried almost at the same 
moment, The Marquis de la Fayette conducted 
the attack with which he was charged with equal 
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intrepidity and skill. His infantry behaved like 
grenadiers accustomed to difficult situations ; all 
who defended the redoubt attacked by the Amer- 
icans were killed or made prisoners. A major 
and an officer are in the latter number. Count 
William des Deuxponts, who commanded the 400 
grenadiers and chasseurs whom I had assigned to 
the attack of the great redoubt, marched upon it 
as well as M. de 1’Estrade, Lieutenant Colonel 
of Gatinois, whom I had placed under his orders 
and as his advance guard, in such order and with 
such intrepidity that in less than six minutes 
they were masters of and mounted this redoubt. 
They entered it, together with the first Gren- 
adiers, after having cut their way, axes in hand, 
through the abatis in the ditch and through 
the fraise of the work. One hundred and forty 
men who defended it and made a sharp musketry 
fire were killed or made prisoners. Some escaped, 
in the number of whom it is supposed Colonel 
Macpherson. Count de Rostaing, who marched 
with two companies of auxiliary chasseurs and 
the second battalion of his regiment, behaved 
with like valour and distinction ; 400 men of the 
regiment of Gatinois acted in this affair as though 
the entire regiment of Auvergne were present. 
This detail should gratify you. They unfortu- 
nately lost nearly seventy men, of whom fifty 
grenadiers and chasseurs. M. de Berthelot was 
killed, M. de Sireuil, Captain of Chasseurs and 
officer of great distinction, had a leg broken, and 
M. de Sillegue, Lieutenant of Chasseurs, was 
severely wounded. The grenadiers and chas- 
seurseof Deux-Ponts had 22 men killed or wound- 
ed; the chasseurs of Agenois six men killed ; 
those of Bourbonnois, who were at the head of 
the column commanded by M. de Rostaing, for- 
tunately lost no one. In all, this decisive at- 
tack cost nearly one hundred men ; but it should 
reflect the highest honor on Count William 
des Deuxponts, M. de l’Estrade, Count de Ros- 
taing, and the officers and troops who were 
engaged in it. Joy and proper behaviour before 
the sally, silence, vigor and difficulties overcome 
during the attack, excellent order and humanity 
after the success. Such, my General, is what I 
have seen of /a mation and of the grenadiers of 
Deuxponts after twenty years of peace, and I am 
most happy to inform you of it. 
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I should also mention two sergeants of the 
regiment of Gatinois whom I specially charged 
to march ten paces in advance of the grenadiers 
to feel their way and indicate the passages or 
points most favorable to surmount the abatis; 
these two men, who both came out unhurt, so 
thoroughly justified what the Baron de 1’Estrade 
had told me of their intelligence and bravery, 
that I hold it my duty to notice them with dis- 
tinction, and pray of you not to disapprove of 
my having the honor to present them to you 
to-morrow morning. MM, de Vauban and de 
Lameth, ordered by you and M. de Beville to 
participate in this attack, and Count de Damas, 
whom only the desire to distinguish himself and 
his simple zeal attracted to it, entered the redoubt 
with the first Grenadiers, and behaved every- 
where like true Paladins. They have a refine- 
ment of courage which will some day be an ex- 
cellent example for the warriors with whose com- 
mand they may be charged, and certainly of the 
greatest benefit to the King’s service. The Chev- 
alier de Lameth was severely wounded in both 
legs after surmounting the parapet. 

MM. de Viomesnil, de St. Armand, de Cha- 
bannes, de Brentano, Desoteux, and de Pange, 
my aids de camp, deserve that I should name 
them in general and in particular for their dis- 
tinguished conduct at this attack and their exact 
execution of the orders I gave them throughout 
the night. 

M. le Chevalier de Menonville, Aid Major Gen- 
eral, having brought with him two hundred 
workmen of the regiment of Soissonnais, whose 
duty was to prolong the second parallel up to 
the redoubt carried by Count William de Deux- 
ponts, this labor was so well executed under 
the direction of the Chevalier Doiré, so near to 
the enemy and so promptly, that I thought it 
just to give ten sols additional to each of the 
workmen. MM. de Turpin and de Gouvion 
worked with the same success between the re- 
doubts captured and the communications of the 
first with the second parallel of the Americans. 

The artillery did wonders during the time 
which preceded the two attacks. M. d’Aboville 
and the commandants of the batteries outdid 
themselves in preparing the success, 

I do not yet know the loss of the Americans, 
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When MM. de la Fayette and Baron de Stuben 
send me their reports.I will hasten to forward 
them to you ; according to what they have just 
told me, it is not considerable. 

Count William was wounded in the face, but 
slightly ; his conduct was so brilliant and his ac- 
tion so distinguished and decisive that I beg of 
you, General, to obtain for him from the King’s 
kindness the rank of Brigadier. 

I beg of you to procure the same rank for 
Baron de l’Estrade, who has been in service more 
than forty years, and has shown an example to 
the grenadiers and chasseurs of his regiment 
worthy of the highest praise. The Count de 
Rostaing, Colonel since 1770, and having also 
greatly distinguished himself, should you ask the 
rank of Brigadier for him I am sure it would 
not be refused him, 

General Washington appearing satisfied with 
the result of our attacks, should you add your 
approbation of all that has been done, I shall 
have nothing further to ask of you so long as my 
service in the trenches continues. 

I have the honor to be, with the most respect- 
ful attachment, General, your very humble, very 
obedient servt, VIOMESNIL 

VI 
From Sparks’ Letters of Washington, VIII, 182. 
Headquarters, 19th October, 1781. 
Sir: 

I have the honor with many congratulations, 
to inform you that one o’clock this afternoon is 
appointed for the delivery of two of the enemy’s 
redoubts on the Gloucester side; one to a de- 
tachment of French, the other to a detachment 
of American troops. The garrison is to march 
out at three o’clock (with shouldered arms, drums 
beating a British or German march, the cavalry 
with their swords drawn, and the colors of the 
whole cased), to a place which you will be so 
good as to appoint, in front of the posts, where 
they will ground their arms, and afterwards re- 
turn to theirencampment. You will be so good 
as to communicate this to General Weeden, and 
to make the necessary arrangements, and desire 
him to take every precaution to prevent the loss 
or embezzlement of the arms. I am, etc., 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Brigadier-General De Choisy. 
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VII 


Communicated by Henry C. Van Schaack. 

Camp before York in Virginia, 21st Oct., 1781. 
My dear Sir : 

A French ship being about to sail with de- 
spatches to the Court of France from Count de 
Grasse and Count de Rochambeau, of the event 
which has taken place here, I think it of importance 
for you to receive as early as possible a general 
sketch of our operations here, as it is probable 
that Congress, or their servants, whose immediate 
duty it is to correspond with you, may not have 
it in their power to transmit you official intelli- 
gence for some time to come. 

The enemies operations in [the] states, although 
not carried on with great armies, compared with 
those of 1776 and 1777, yet were so formidable 
as to dispel every force which the country, of it- 
self, was capable of opposing. This rendered it 
necessary for America to march its army here, or 
give up the Southern States as lost. It appears 
also to have been the opinion of the French 
Court, as Count de Grasse gave intelligence of 
his intentions of arriving at the Capes of Virginia. 
Our previous views were New York. The 
dispositions were made on the Hudson River for 
the attack of Lord Cornwallis in Virginia, and 
everything has succeeded equal to our sanguine 
wishes, 

This important affair has been effected by the 
most harmonious concurrence of circumstances, 
that could possibly have happened. A fleet and 
troops from the West Indies, under the orders of 
one of the best men in the world ; an army of 
American and French troops, marching from the 
North River 500 miles ; and the fleet of Count 
de Barras, all joining so exactly in point of time 
as to render what has happened almost certain. 

I shall not enter into a detail of circumstances 
previous to the collection of our force at Wil- 
liamsburgh, twelve miles distant from this place, 
which was made on the 27th ult. On the 28th 
we marched to this camp, and on the 2gth and 
30th we completed our investiture of York. A 
body of American militia, the Duke Lauzerne’s 
legion, and some marines from the fleet of 
Count de Grasse, at the same time formed in the 
vicinity of Gloucester, so as to prevent any in- 
cursions of the enemy into the country. From 
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the first of October to the sixth was spent in 
preparing our material for siege, bringing for- 
ward our cannon and stores, and in reconnoiter- 
ing the points of attack, On the evening of the 
6th we broke ground and began our first parallel 
within 600 yards of the enemies works, undis- 
covered, The first parallel, four redoubts and 
all our batteries were finished by the 9th at two 
o'clock P. M., when we opened our batteries and 
kept them playing continually. On the night of 
the 12th, we began our second parallel, at 300 
yards distant from the enemy, and on the night 
of the 14th, we stormed two redoubts which the 
enemy had advanced of their main works. The 
gallant troops of France, under the orders of 
Baron de Viomenil, and the hardy soldiers of 
America, under the Marquis de la Fayette, at- 
tacked separate works, and carried them in an 
instant. This brilliant stroke was effected with- 
out any great loss on our side. The enemy lost 
between one and two hundred. This advantage 
was important, and gave us an opportunity of 
perfecting our second parallel, into which we 
took the two redoubts. 
On the 16th, just before day, the enemy made 
a sortie and spiked up some of our cannon, but 
were repulsed and driven back to their works. 
The cannon were soon cleared, and the same 
day our batteries in the second parallel began to 
fire, and continued without intermission until 9 
o'clock in the morning of the 17th October, ever 
memorable on account of the Saratoga affair, 
when the enemy sent a flag offering to treat of 
the surrender of the posts of York and Glouces- 
ter. The firing continued until 2 o’clock, when 
commissioners on both sides met to adjust the 
capitulation, which was not finished and signed 
until 12 o’clock on the roth. Our troops took 
possession of two redoubts of the enemy soon 
after; and about two o’clock the enemy marched 
out and grounded theirarms. The whole garri- 
son are prisoners of war, and had the same honors 
only as were granted to our garrison at Charles- 
town ; their colors were cased, and they were pro- 
hibited playing a French or American tune. The 
returns are not yet collected, but including 
officers, sick and well, there are more than seven 
thousands, ‘exclusive of seamen, who are sup- 
posed to amount to one thousand, There are 
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near forty sail of top-sail vessels in the harbor, 
about one-half of which the enemy sunk upon 
different occasions. About two hundred pieces 
of cannon, nearly one-half of them brass, a great 
number of arms, drums and colors are among the 
trophies of this decisive stroke. The prisoners. 
are to be sent into any part of this State, Mary- 
land or Pennsylvania. 

The consequences will be extensively beneficial. 
The enemy will be immediately confined to 
Charlestown and New York, and reduced toa 
defensive war of those two posts, for which they 
have not more troops in America than to form 
adequate garrisons, : 

The exalted talents of General Greene have 
been amply displayed in North and South Caro- 
lina. Without an army, without means, with- 
out anything, he has performed wonders. He 
will now be reinforced with a large body of 
troops, which will enable him to push the enemy 
to the gates of Charlestown. 

This army is composed of French and Ameri- 
can troops; three thousand of the former came 
from the West Indies ; the whole commanded in 
person by our beloved Washington, whose dis- 
guished worth and patriotism rise every day and 
demand the pure pen of some animated repub- 
lican to do him sufficient justice. The harmony 
and good understanding between the American 
and French troops exceed all description. One 
soul actuates the whole mass, and all fired with 
zeal for the interests of America. The troops 
which came with Count de Grasse from the West 
Indies, under the orders of the Marquis de St. 
Simon, will return with him immediately. The 
army which came from France under Count-de 
Rochambeau, will be cantoned for the present in 
this State. The American troops which belong 
to the States east of Pennsylvania, will imme- 
diately depart for the North River; those west 
from Pennsylvania, inclusive, will go to the 
southward. The enemy have a post at Wilming- 
ton, in North Carolina, of which those troops 
will dispossess them, and then join General 
Greene. ; 

Wehavea very respectable defensive force on 
the Hudson’s river, amply sufficient togarrison the 
important posts in the Highlands, and to form 
a small covering army. 
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If I can possibly procure copies of the capitu- 
lation and returns of the troops and stores taken, 
I will do myself the honor to enclose them. 

The unequivocal testimonies which America has 
already received of the friendship of France, in- 
duce us to hope much from the future. If it shall 
be found possible to have a superior French fleet 
before New York by the Ist of next June, to 
stay certainly through the operation, I should not 
hesitate to pronounce, with as much decision as 
military affairs will admit, that in six weeks we 
should wrest that important place from the hands 
of the English. 

I would thank you to present my very respect- 
ful compliments to Mrs. Jay, and remember me 
to Col. Livingston. 

I have the honor to be, with great esteem and 
respect, your excellency’s most obedient servant, 

H. Knox 

His Excellency John Jay, Esq. 

P. S. Since writing the foregoing, his Excel- 
lency, General Washington, has informed me 


that he has enclosed to you authenticated copies 
of the capitulation and returns as far as can be 
collected. 


VIII 
KNOX’S BRIGADE ORDERS, OCTOBER 21, 1781 
From the Orderly Book for the 2d Regiment of 

Artillery, Col. Lamé, in the Collection of the 

MN. Y. Historical Society, 

It is with the highest degree of pleasure Genl 
Knox obeys the request of His Excellency the 
Commander in chief in communicating His Ex- 
cellency’s thanks to the Corps of Artillery. The 
attention to the Public interests in all ranks of 
officers in bringing forward, with uncommon la- 
bour, to this point the cannon and stores, which 
have in conjunction with those of our good 
friends, the French, in a capital degree effected 
the joyful event of the 19, merits the warmest 
effusions of gratitude. The skill, so conspicu- 
ously manifested in the management and direc- 
tion of the cannon and mortars, have amazed our 
noble allies and brought home to the feelings of 
our enemies that the officers of the American 
Artillery have acquired a respectable portion of 
knowledge in the profession. Genl Knox par- 
ticularly requests Coll Lamb to accept of his 
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most sincere acknowledgments for his care and 
attention in conducting the Stores and Troops 
from the Head of Elk to this place. He also 
thanks Lt Col Stevens for his great exertions at 
Christiana Bridge in forwarding the Stores from 
that place and for the essential assistance he af- 
forded Col Lamb in the other paths of duty, and 
Major Bauman for the separate transportation of 
stores with which he was charged. 

He is highly impressed with the merit of the 
above Gentlemen and with that of Lt Col Car- 
rington in the important duties of the Batteries 
which they discharged in a manner highly hon- 
ourable to themselves and their Country and of 
all the officers and men for their talents and good 
conduct in their respective stations. Capt Ste- 
vens is entitled to his esteem and thanks for his 
care and industry in bringing forward the Re- 
mainder of the stores and Capt Machin and 
Ferguson for their great Exertions in erecting 
the Batteries with which they were charged. Lts 
Price and Ford with the other officers and men 
of the Laboratory are also requested to receive 
the warmest acknowledgments of their General 
for the great attention and skill exhibited by 
them in the Preparation of the numerous Stores, 
upon which the success of the whole operation 
depended. 

The General also thanks Lt Col Dabney, the 
Officers and Privates of the Virginia State Regi- 
ment, Major Jones with the militia, Capt Mc- 
Kennon, the Officers and Privates of the Dela- 
ware Detachment, who have been annexed to 
the Artillery, forthe Zeal and alacrity with which 
they have performed the several duties assigned 
them, and assures their Corps that he shall ever 
retain the most grateful sense of their services 
on this occasion, 

IX 


NARRATIVE OF THE DUKE DE LAUZUN 
Translated for the Magazine. 

On the first day’s march from Philadelphia 
General Washington learned that M. de Grasse 
had anchored in Chesapeake bay with more than 
thirty ships of the line, and had disembarked 
M. de St. Simon with three thousand land 
troops. I never saw a man so thoroughly and 
openly delighted than General Washington. We 
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learned at the same time that Lord Cornwallis 
had received instructions from General Clinton 
not to return to Portsmouth, which was an ex- 
cellent post, but to fortify himself at York town 
until he received reinforcements. 

Arrived at the head of Elk at the open- 
ing of Chesapeake bay, and fearing that Lord 
Cornwallis might seriously embarrass M. de 
la Fayette, whose division only consisted of two 
thousand Americans and the light troops of M. de 
Saint Simon, he embarked on boats of every 
kind all the grenadiers and chasseurs of the 
army and all the infantry of my regiment, under 
the orders of M. de Custine. I asked permis- 
sion to march with my infantry, satisfied that 
these troops would first exchange fire with the 
enemy. General Lincoln followed us at some 
distance with the American light infantry. M. 
de Custine, eager to arrive in advance, took a 
fast- sailing sloop and went forward without 
stopping or giving me any order whatever as 
faras James River. On the third day of our 


passage the weather was veryheavy. The boats 


were detestable ; two or three foundered and 
seven or eight of our men were drowned. The 
bad weather compelled us to anchor off Annap- 
olis; as we were about setting sail again 
General Washington sent an aide-de-camp to 
me with word to disembark the troops and not to 
move until further orders. 

The English squadron appearing off Chesa- 
peake bay M. de Grasse had gone out to engage 
them and not yet returned. Three days later 
one of the King’s corvettes came up to inform 
us that M. de Grasse had beaten the English 
fleet, captured two frigates and returned to 
the anchorage in the bay. I at once embarked 
the troops and we were ten days in getting down 
to the mouth of the James River. 

There I found M. de Custine ; and as I was 
reporting to him what had happened in his ab- 
sence General Washington and M. de Rocham- 
beau, who were near by on a corvette, sent me 
word to come on board. General Washington 
told me that as Lord Cornwallis had sent all his 
cavalry and a considerable body of troops to 
Gloucester opposite York he feared he in- 
tended to retreat in that direction, and that he 
had therefore sent over a corps of observation 
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under command of brigadier-general Wiedon 
of the Continental line, an officer of sufficient © 
merit but who detested fighting, which he had 
never been willing to take part in, and besides 
terribly afraid of gunshot. He told me that he 
should write to General Wiedon that he would 
leave him the honor but forbid him to give any 
orders. I explained to him that we did not 
understand the service in that fashion ; that if 
General Wiedon were under my orders I should 
certainly make him obey, but that I should 
equally obey if under his; that I had not the 
least objection to serve under him if he thought 
best and that he might depend on my main- 
taining the most friendly relations with him, 

I joined General Wiedon’s corps with my 
regiment. He blockaded Gloucester in a drole 
way ; he was more than fifteen miles from the 
enemy’s posts, frightened to death, and did not 
dare to send a patrol half a mile from his 
army. He was the best man alive and all that 
he desired was to take no responsibility. I pro- 
posed to him to approach Gloucester and to 
make next morning a reconnoisance near to the 
English posts ; he consented and we went out 
with fifty huzzars. When we were within seven 
or eight miles of the enemy he said to me that it 
was useless to go any further and we should see. 
nothing more ; I so urged him that he could not 
refuse to follow me. I drove in the enemy’s 
posts and went far enough to obtain a precise 
idea of their position. My General was in des- 
pair ; he told me that he would not go with me 
again ; as he had no desire to be killed. 

I reported to M. de Rochambeau what I had 
seen ; I informed him that no reliance could be 
placed on the American militia and that it was 
indispensable that he should send me at least 
two more battalions of French infantry. I had 
neither artillery, nor provisions, nor powder. 
I asked these of him ; he at once sent me artil- 
lery and eight hundred men drawn from the 
marines, under the orders of M. de Choisy, who 
by seniority commanded General Wiedon and 
myself, 

M. de Choisy is an excellent and worthy man, 
absurdly violent in temper, constantly in a rage, 
quarrelling with everybody, and without com- 
mon sense. He began by ridding himself of 
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‘General Wiedon and the entire militia, telling 
them they were all cowards, and in five minutes 
they were almost as much afraid of him as of the 
English, which is certainly a great deal to say. 
The next day he wished to occupy the camp I 
had reconnoitered. General Wiedon preferred 
to move a day later and remained behind with 
about six hundred men of his division. 

Just as we reached the Gloucester plain some 
Virginia State Dragoons came up in great 
fright and told us that they had seen the English 
dragoons out and that for fear of accident they 
had hurried to us at full speed without stopping 
tosee anything more. I went forward to learn 
what I could. I saw a very pretty woman at 
the door of a little farm house on the high road ; 
I went up to her and questioned her ; she told 
me that Colonel Tarleton had left her house a 
moment before ; that he was very eager to shake 
hands with the French Duke. I assured her 


that I had come on purpose to gratify him. She 
seemed very sorry for me, judging from experience 
I suppose that Tarleton was irresistible ; the 
American troops seemed to be of the same 


opinion, 

I was not a hundred steps from the house 
when [ heard pistol shots from my advance guard. 
I hurried forward at full speed to find a piece 
of ground where I could form a line of battle. 
As I arrived I saw the English cavalry in force 
three times my own ; I charged it without halt- 
ing ; we met hand to hand. Tarleton saw me 
and rode towards me with pistol raised. We 
were about to fight single handed between the 
two troops when his horse was thrown by one of 
his own dragoons pursued by one of my lancers. 
Irode up to him to capture him ; a troop of Eng- 
lish dragoons rode in between us and covered his 
retreat ; he left his horse with me. He charged 
me twice without breaking my line; I charged 
the third time, overthrew a part of his cavalry 
and drove him within the entrenchment of 
Gloucester. He lost an officer, some fifty men, 
and I took quite a number of prisoners. 

M. de Choisy established his camp at a mile 
and a half from Gloucester; our patrols were 
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constantly exchanging shots with those of the 
English and we did not sleep one instant during 
the siege. The Baron de Viomesnil being about to 
attack two redoubts of the York works, M. de 
Choisy was ordered to make a feint upon 
Gloucester ; he determined to make a real attack 
and carry the entrenchments swordinhand. He 
accordingly distributed axes to the American 
militia, with which to cut the palisades. At the 
first fire half of them threw down their axes and 
guns to run the faster. Thus deserted he fell 
back upon me with some companies of French 
infantry and lost a dozen men. 

The day after the next my lord Cornwallis 
proposed a capitulation, M. de Rochambeau 
selected me to carry the great news to France 
and sent forme. I was not anxious to return 
to Europe ; I advised him to send M. de Charles, 
by which he would make his peace with M. de 
Castries, and perhaps secure the better treatment 
for his army. I could not persuade him; he 
said to me that I had been first in action and 
to me it fell to carry the news; Count Wil- 
liam de Deux Ponts the second, and should 
carry the details of it. Count de Charles 
never forgave him nor me either. I embarked 
on the king’s frigate Za Surveillante, and after 
a passage of twenty-two days, arrived at Brest 
and went up to Versailles without loss of time. 

Arrived at Versailles I found M. de Maurepas 
on his death bed ; he was hardly conscious ; he 
recognised me nevertheless and received me ina 
most touching manner. He recommended me 
earnestly to the king and his ministers, who 
promised to put into execution what it was his 
intention to do forme. He died the day after 
the next and M. de Castries and M. de Segur 
treated me as badly as they could. 

My news’ delighted the King extremely; I 
found him in the Queen’s apartments ; he put 
me numerous questions and said many kind 
things to me. He asked me if I proposed to 
return to America; I answered yes; he added 
that I might assure his army that it would receive 
great favors, greater than any others had ever 
received.—Memoires du Duc de Lauzun. 
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To Sebastian Bauman, Major in Colonel Lamb’s regiment of artillery, 
the student is indebted for the only American map and survey of the 
siege of Yorktown. Bauman was an educated officer of German birth, 
for a long period before the war a resident of New York City. He was. 
the only officer in the New York regiment of artillery not native born. 
He was commissioned by the New York Provincial Congress early in 
1776. 

In a manuscript note, found in his Book of Military Problems, there 
is a valuable account of the capture of New York in the summer of 
1776. He was left in the City on the morning of the 15th with orders 
to bring out the little artillery remaining but was cut off from the 
retreating army by the extension of the British line across the island 
after the landing at Kipp’s bay. He stood by his pieces, two howitzers, 
till night fall, when he succeeded in transporting them and his men to 
Powlis Hook. He served with distinction in the Northern Campaigns 
of 1776 and of 1777. Entrusted with the command of the artillery at 
West Point in 1779, he was at that post in the eventful days of Arnold’s 
treason, and the letters to him from Knox at that period show con- 
clusively that however widespread the distrust of officers, his patriotism 
was not for an instant doubted. In 1781 he went with his regiment to 
the southward, and during the siege of Yorktown was one of the 
officers who rotated in the command of the artillery park and batteries, 
by turns fixing the ammunition and pointing the American guns. 
At the close of the campaign he returned to his post at West Point, 
where he remained until the disbandment of the army, when he resumed 
his old mercantile life in New York, and took command of the New 
York Regiment of Artillery in the State service. Later he received 
the Federal appointment of postmaster in the same city, and died in 
office, October 19, 1803, the anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He was one of the original members 
of the New York Society of the Order of Cincinnati. 

An accomplished engineer, while on the Yorktown peninsula, he 
prepared from actual surveys the admirable chart, now reproduced at 
one-half its original size, which, in the fall of 1782, after struggling with 
almost insurmountable difficulties, he finally succeeded in having 
engraved and published. His prospectus, issued at the beginning of 
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the year, and printed in the New Jersey Journal, January 30, 1782, best 
describes the work. 


AAA 4 
> ; 


Major BAUMAN of the New York or Second : NIY <4 
Regiment of Artillery % 
Has drawn a MAP 
Of the Investment of York and Glou- 
cester, in Virginia, 


Showing how those posts were besieged in form 
by the allied army of America and France; the 
British lines of defense, and the American and 
French lines of approach ; with part of York River, 
and the British ships, as they then appeared sunk in 
it before York-Town ; and the whole encampment 
in its vicinity. 

This MAP, by desire of many gentlemen, will 
shortly be published in Philadelphia, in order that 
the public may form an idea of that memorable 
siege. Those gentlemen who wish to become sub- 
scribers, will apply to Captain Arnold, in Morris- 
town, and to the printer hereof ; where the condi- 
tions will be shown, and subscription money be 
received, 


In a letter to General McDougall, who was one of the subscribers 
to the chart, he apologized for its rude appearance on the ground that 
he had but little time for the survey, the only object to him then being 
the lines, without idea of publication, and that it was the first work of 
the kind the engraver who cut the plate had ever done; yet, he adds, it 
had received the entire approbation of the public, “with respect to 
the artist and the army, American, French and British, of the accuracy 


in the design,” a phrase, which in its obscurity admits of more than 
one interpretation. In the points displayed by the map, there is one of 
peculiar interest to historical students, viz., the arrangement of the 
stars on the national ensign. 

This interesting plate descended to his family, but was some years 
since inadvertently disposed of for its metal value to a dealer in junk. 
Perchance the publicity now given to it may lead to its discovery. 
Copies of the map are extremely rare. That used in the present repro- 
duction belonged to Jonathan Goodhue, and is now preserved in the 
collection of the New York Historical Society, where there are also a 
number of letters of Major Bauman, presented to it by Mr. Bauman 
Lowe, a descendant. 

EDITOR 
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NOTES 


HIsTORICAL ANECDOTES.—In a rare 
collection of bound pamphlets, picked 
up, mostly in England, I find one bear- 
ing this title: “ Historical Anecdotes, 
Civil and Military: in a Series of Let- 
ters, written from America, in the years 
1777 and 1778, to different persons in 
England; containing observations on 
the General Management of the War, 
and on the Conduct of our Principal 
Commanders in the Revolted Colonies, 
during that Period. London, 1779.” 
The small volume before me is a book 
of 85 pages, and contains a large num- 
ber of letters which give one a good idea 
of events which were transpiring within 
the immediate knowledge of the writer. 
It may interest the reader to look back 
upon scenes which were occurring in 
this country not far from a century ago. 
The following is an account of the treat- 
ment which a loyalist in Westchester 
Co., N. Y., received at the hands of 
both friends and foes: © 

“When the King’s troops were in that 
part of the country, your old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. -——, was very active in giving 
them every assistance in his power. 
The rebels had information of his con- 
duct. They had before taken his fat 
cattle, &c., to the number of about 
forty ; and when the royal army retired, 
attempted to take him prisoner; but he 
escaped them, by half an hour, and got 
hither. They then stripped his house 
of everything worth carrying away, 
except the provisions laid up for the 
winter ; ‘because he was a d—d sory, 
and had gone to the king’s troops for 
protection.” The next day came the 








light dragoons, provided with bags, and 
carried off all the beef, pork, and gam- 
mons; ‘because he was a d—d rebel, 
and had run away for fear of the King’s 
army.’ The poor gentleman is now in 
the town with his family, with little, next 
to nothing, to subsist on. He cannot 
return; and if he could, he could not 
live unless he could eat stones.” 

Under date of July 24, 1777, the 
writer says: “General Burgoyne has 
crossed the Lakes : and, on his approach 
to Ticonderoga, which was amazingly 


strong, the Rebels abandoned it pre- © 


cipitately, leaving everything, except 
their muskets, behind them. He is has- 
tening rapidly to Albany ; and we soon 
expect great and good news from thot 
quarter,” 

Meanwhile, before “the great and 
good news”’ reaches New York, we may 
be curious to read some of the specula- 
tions of the writer respecting the war. 

“We are all persuaded that we have 
the power of crushing this rebellion 
whenever we think proper.” “Who 
could have thought that this abominable 
rebellion would have been permitted to 
rise to so great, so enormous a height, 
or to have continued so long? Its whole 
strength ever has been, and in my opin- 
ion is now, mere weakness. Vigor and 
propriety of conduct would have crushed 
it last autumn, last spring, last any time ; 
and would yet crush it before Christmas.” 
“ Never was there such trifling with such 
a set of miscreants. We have made 
them of consequence ourselves, even in 
the eyes of Europe, by our attention 
and respectful treatment of the most 
contemptible set of wretches that ever 
disgraced a country.” “The very raga- 
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muffin’ Mizvi#ia now dare not only smell 
powder, but kill a Redcoat, with as much 
indifference as if they had never feared 
such an animal.” At last “the great 
and good news” which was to bring so 
much joy to loyal hearts, reached New 
York, and in a somewhat prosaic way 
the writer, under date of New York, 
Nov, 10, 1777, writes: “ Before this 
reaches you, you must have heard that 
General Burgoyne has been under the 
necessity, through want of provisions 
and by other disasters, to surrender 
himself and his army to General Gates. 
There has been a strange fatality in this 
affair.” Anticipating what may happen 
to New York, the writer declares: “I 
wish not to survive the destruction of 
this place, or its capture by the Rebels.” 
‘“‘From everything I see, America seems 
to be intentionally given up, and the 


interest and glory of Britain sacrificed 
to party and a junto of villains within 


her own bowels.”’ “ Rebellion, which 
a twelvemonth ago was really a con- 
temptible Pigmy, is now in appearance 
become a giant more dreadful to the 
minds of men than Polyphemus of old, or 
the Sons of Anak.” 

From the foregoing extracts it is 
evident that the spirit of boasting on 
the part of the writer had become some- 
what “toned down” from what it was in 
the early part of the correspondence. 
Under date of New York, January 26, 
1778, he writes to his friend in England : 
“I wish I had something clever to write 
to you; but everything on this side of 
the water is most confoundedly out of 
joint. I wish it may be better with you, 
and I hope it is.” Again, Feb. 7, 1778: 
“T am almost tired of politics; and was 
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not my own fate so interwoven with this 
country, I should be completely so. 
But speak I must, though like Cassandra, 
I am not heeded till too late. The 
leaders of this Rebellion are a set of men 
principled against Monarchy in its mild- 
est form. Their conversations, their 
public actions, their preachments, and 
their collegiate education, have all ten- 
ded to this one favourite object, Democ- 
racy. We are jumbled together in this 
Town, with a set of as great villains as 
were ever unhanged ; and we have the 
flattering prospect before us, of being 
the only or the greatest sufferers, how- 
ever matters turn out.” 

A gentleman in England, writing to a 
friend, also in that country, professes to 
give the substance of what he has 
learned from his correspondents in 
America. He says: “ You seem to look 
upon everything as completely lost; 
Heaven be thanked, I do not ; I believe 
the Rebels to be in a most pitiful condi- 
tion.” Among other difficulties which 
lie in the way of success by the Ameri- 
cans, he says that “their paper-money 
hangs like a mill-stone about their neck 
and is ready to sink them.” As the 
public debt stood on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1777, it amounted “to several mil- 
lions sterling more than all the Property, 
together with the fee-simple of the soil 
in the Thirteen Confederate Colonies, is 
worth.” “This is liberty and prop- 
erty with a vengeance! Such are 
the blessed fruits of Rebellion! 
Thus. the Devil rewards his servants 
always, notwithstanding his fair Prom- 
ises ; paying them constantly at last in 
their own Coin, in bills of Congressional 
Paper.” Here is the end of these inter- 
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esting letters, the perusal of which has 
given the writer much amusement. 

Providence J. C. STOCKBRIDGE 

Fox HUNTING— Reading an account 
of a fox hunt at Newport the other day, 
I could not help a sigh over the suffer- 
ings of the poor beast, and a feeling of 
mortification that ladies could partici- 
pate in the cruel sports for which, at 
Narragansett, there is not even the ex- 
cuse of retaliation. Poor Reynard had 
robbed no poultry yard and had not put 
himself out of the pale of the law. On 
this occasion the unfortunate creature 
is reported to have sat listlessly under 
the fence, eyeing the gay gathering of 
scarlet-coated huntsmen and eager 
hounds in leash, wondering what all the 
hue and cry was about and unable to 
understand the part he had to play in 
the amusement of the day. The report of 
another day’s “meet” reads thus: “ The 
little animal took to the water and swam 
about until exhausted, when he was cap- 
tured by the whipper-in—and carried to 
the kennel for the next day’s Sport.” 

A friend hands me a few verses 
which appeared in Dunlap’s Pennsyl- 
vania Packet, Dec. 27, 1773, in which I 
am glad to see that a lady protested 
against the unmanly sport. I send it to 
the Magazine in the hopes that it may 
be reproduced. It does not seem that 
with all our boasted “ progress” we are 
any better than our forefathers. 

S. L. 


THE DEATH OF THE FOX, BY A FEMALE 
The fox from covert unsecure 
Is roused and frightened by the roar 
Of hounds, a wretched ghastly gang, 
That shame their masters to a man. 
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Over many a hill he takes his way, 
Through many a thicket seems to stray $ 
With horrid speed the gang pursue, 
With horrid yells delight the crew, 
That rambling, roaring, ranting, tearing, 
Kicking, spurring, cursing, swearing, 
Pursue the chase with awkward speed, 
In hopes to see a Reynard bleed. 
The victim trembling o’er the plain, 
By turns across the farmer’s grain, 
Extends his course with grief oppressed, 
In hopes to find some place of rest ; 
But all in vain : The gang draws near, 
And with their yells increase his fear; 
Grim horror darts from every eye, 
And threatens sad destruction nigh ; 
He falters, and the dogs press on, 
They seize him, and the job is done, 
A fox is killed by twenty men ; 
That fox, perhaps, had killed a hen, 
A gallant act no doubt is here ; 
All wretched foxes ought to fear 
When twenty dogs, and twenty men, 
Can kill a fox, that killed a hen. 


THE ANDRE CONSPIRACY—Some time 
ago I received a letter containing enqui- 
ries concerning the André conspiracy. 
The letter got mislaid and the name of 
the writer has escaped my memory. I 
would not be guilty of even the shadow 
of a discourtesy to a student of History 
whose path has thorns enough at the 
best. I can find no surer way than bya 
communication to the Magazine. My 
unknown correspondent will find all that 
is known of this subject in the Appendix 
to the 7th volume of Sparks’ writings of 
Washington. GEORGE W. GREENE 

East Greenwich, R. J. 


DISCIPLINE OF ROCHAMBEAU’S ARMY 
—lIn his autobiography Benjamin Frank- 
lin pays a splendid tribute to the con- 
duct of the French troops who came to 
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the assistance of the American States. 
He contrasts it with that of Braddock’s 
army on its march. 

“Tn their first march, too, from their 
landing till they got beyond the settle- 
ments, they (Braddock’s troops) had 
plundered and stripped the inhabi- 
tants, totally ruining some poor fam- 
ilies, besides insulting, abusing, and 
confining the people if they remon- 
strated. This was enough to put us 
out of conceit of such defenders if we 
had really wanted any. How different 
was the conduct of our French friends 
in 1781, who, during a march thro’ the 
most inhabited part of our Country 
from Rhode Island to Virginia, near 
seven hundred miles, occasioned not the 
Smallest Complaint for the loss of a pig, 
a chicken, or even an apple.—Zigelow’s 
Life of Franklin, written by himself, J. 
327. IuLus 
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THE ESOPUS RECORDS—What has be- 
come of the records of the Court of 
Wiltwyck and of the Court of Kingston 
from 1664 to 1685? An entry in the 
first volume of the existing series says : 
“The previous 24 volumes of minutes 
in Dutch having been numbered A, B, 
C, etc., these volumes will be numbered 
Aa, Bb, etc. Dr. O'Callaghan quotes 
from the Wiltwyck records, but nobody 
else seems to have any recollection of 
them. B. FERNOW 

Albany 


AMERICAN THEATRICAL PERFORMAN- 
CES DURING THE REVOLUTION—It ap- 
pears from the following verses, copied 
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many years ago from a dingy manuscript 
bound with a file of play bills marked 
1782-83, that theatrical performances 
were given during the American Revo- 
lution at Annapolis. As the Congress 
early in the war prohibited the drama 
it would be interesting to know if the 
first opening of the theatre was there, 
and is Annapolis entitled to the credit ? 
MINTO 


Occasional Prologue, written and spoken by 
Mr, Heard, at the Theatre in Annapolis, the 
24th of April, 1783, tothe Play of the Roman 
Father : 


Ye brave asserters of your Country’s cause, 
Ye gallant Champions to protect her Laws, 
Children of freedom, from Oppression rais’d, 
Beloved by Nations, by your foes even prais’d, 

Whose warlike deeds have rais’d your Country’s name, 
Equal at least to Greek or Roman fame ; 

And prov’d as Wonders, in the distant Climes, 
You dar’d be virtuous in the worst of times ; 
Attend this night our Author’s Tragic Tale, 
And let the maxim in your hearts prevail, 

‘* He who can melt at sense of Human Woes 
Will fight the better ’gainst his Country’s foes. 


” 


By you encourag’d we attempt to prove 
Those various passions, Honour, Duty, Love— 
A Roman Maid demands the Pitying Sigh, 
What tender heart can such a boon deny? 


A Father, to preserve the State from shame, 
Gives his own Children to the Public claim, 
The humble Passions nobly he withstood, 

And conquerr’d Nature for his Country’s good. 
O, Could my poor imperfect powers impart 

The Poet's language to the feeling heart, 

Cou’d I such well-wrote sentiments express, 
And paint the Roman Patriot’s distress, 

Then might your Fancy judge the Author drew 
A Portrait of Columbia’s Father too. 


When War surrounded us with dreadful rage, 
The State alone indulg’d our infant Stage, 
Grateful to you, our Ardour will increase 
With Glorious Independence and Peace. 


LosT LOCALITIES OF WESTCHESTER 
county—Washington, in his Order Book, 
under date of Oct. 24, 1782, directs: 
“ The tents being too cold for the ac- 
commodation of the sick, the regimental 
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surgeons will send no more to the flying 
hospital, but have such as are hospi- 
tal patients sent to the huts at New Bos- 
ton.” Where was “ Vew Boston?” 

On the night of the 13th of May, 
1781, Lieut. Colonel Greene, the hero 
of Red Bank, was killed at his quarters 
on the Croton river, near the site of the 
present dam, by a party of De Lancey’s 
corps. Paymaster Thomas Hughes, of 
the American army, who was in the 
house at the time, contrived to. escape. 
A letter describing the action, written a 
few hours afterward, he dates at Rhode 
Island Village. Where was “ Rhode 
Island Village?” 

The remains of Greene seem to have 
been interred in the churchyard at Crum- 
pond, about five miles from the scene of 
his death. See article, ‘“ Danforth’s 
House ” (by Chas. A. Campbell), in Am. 
Hist. Record for February, 1874, page 
63. B. D. 


REVOLUTIONARY CHARACTERS— Can 
any reader furnish me with any partic- 
ulars or reference to material concerning 
the lives or deaths—especially the time 
and place of death—of any of the fol- 
lowing Revolutionary characters ? 

Colonel Lewis Nicola, who addressed 
the famous letter to Washington urging 
him to become king. 

Major Flagg, who was murdered by 
De Lancey’s corps on the Croton in 
May, 1781. 

Colonel Elisha Sheldon, who com- 
manded in Westchester county. 

Lieut. Col. John Jameson, to whom 
Major André was entrusted. 

Joshua Hett Smith, at whose house at 
Haverstraw Arnold and André met. 
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Lieut. King, of Sheldon’s Dragoons, 
spoken of by Sargent in his Life of 
André, as “the late General King of 
Ridgefield,” and whose statement in re- 
gard to André is in the N. Y. His- 
torical Magazine tor October, 1857, page 
293. 

Lieut. Col. Francis Barber —This offi- 
cer, it is said, was killed by a tree fall- 
ing upon him, while riding along the 
edge of a wood near Newburgh, N. Y. 

In Washington’s Order Book, under 
date Newburgh, Feb. 12, 1783, he says : 
“‘ The remains of the late Lieut. Colonel 
Commandant Barber will be inter1 2d 
to-morrow. The procession will set out 
at ten o’clock, a.m. from the division 
house, the quarters of the deceased.” 

Where was the “ division house,”’ and 
where was Lieut. Col. Barber buried ? 

A.M. 

DUEL OF GATES AND WILKINSON— 
I wish to be quite certain if the tradition 
that a duel was fought between General 
Gates and General Wilkinson is correct. 
Can any of your correspondents give the 
time and place where this affair of honor 
took place and the consequences ?. 

BEACON STREET 


FELLOWSHIP-CLUB OF NEWPORT, R. I. 
—Have any records been preserved of 
the Fellowship Club that met previous 
to the Revolution at Capt. Lawton’s in 


Newport, R. I. What was the character 
of the Association and who were the 
members ? PETERSFIELD 
Matcu Coats — In certain Indian 
Conveyances, among other considera- 
tions, “Match Coats’”’ are sometimes 
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mentioned. What were “ Match Coats?” 
It has been conjectured that “ Watch 
Coats” were meant. How is it? 

Paterson, N. J. Ww... 

A CURIOUS ENGRAVING—I should be 
glad to learn the history of the follow- 
ing described engraving : 

At the left a dais, as high as a man’s 
shoulders, when sitting; on this eleva- 
tion a man is seated, in his left hand a 
scroll, at his side a table, inkstand and 
pens, a military hat on one side; he is 
listening to a person at his left, who holds 
in his hand a paper, from which he is 
apparently reading; around him are 
several persons standing, one of whom 
is in military dress. In front of the pre- 
siding officer, at a table, are two persons 
with pens in hand. In front are five 
rows of elevated benches filled with 
auditors, several of whom have their 
hats on, 

The engraving is finely done, in stip- 
ple, without any inscription or artist’s 
name. Size of plate, 634 by 11%. 

J. CoLBuRN 

Boston, Mass. 
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FRENCH EMIGRES AND NEW YORK COF- 
FEE HOUSES—[III. 262] I presume that 
the following advertisement will answer 
the query of Fly Market as to the locality 
of the Coffee House honored by the 
presence of the famous gastronome 
Brillat-Savarin. 

LITTLE’S HOTEL, NO. 42 BROAD STREET 
—Is genteelly fitted up and where Board- 
ing can be had on the best and most ac- 
commodating terms. Every person may 
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have a separate room if required. Fami- 
lies travelling will find it to their com- 
fort, as the house is roomy and airy, and 
in a healthy situation—and every exer- 
tion made to please by their very hum- 
ble servant, Michael Little. 

N. B. An ordinary every day as usual, 
at half-past 2 o’clock, in his great room 
at 4s.—Parties accommodated with Din- 
ners and Suppers as usual at short no- 
tice. July 20, 1802.—Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, August 12, 1802. EDITOR’ 


Burcoynep—[V. 137, 379] The 
South Carolina Gazette, printed at Char- 
leston, March 3d, 1779, contained the 
following: “ Col. Campbell’s expedition 
from Savannah to Augusta, with the 
Highlanders and Col. Brown’s rangers, 
has proved as unfortunate as Major 
Gardner’s to Port Royal; to escape 
a Burgoynade he has made a very 
sudden and precipitate retreat down the 
country.” PETERSFIELD 

Moon cursER—[V. 140, 383] Prof. 
Lee, in a note to his translation of the 
“ Travels of Ibu Batuta,” gives the New 
Zealand tradition as to the Man in the 
Moon. It is there stated that one 
Celano cursed the Moon for not giving 
him sufficient light, whereupon he was 
caught up by the Moon, together with a 
tree on which he had laid hold, and 
there he is now seen. 

The Tories probably cursed the Moon 
for throwing unexpectedly a flood of 
light on their nefarious acts. 

MINTO 


THE BOSTON BEACON [V. 222, 377] 
Your correspondent is in error in his 
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conclusion that the historic tar barrel 
was a temporary expedient. Hear what 
Shaw says in his topographical and _his- 
torical ‘description of Boston, published 
in 1817. 

Beacon hill is the second of a range of 
three hills which runs from the head of 
Hanover street west to the water. This 
hill is the highest within the peninsula 
and is situated on the western side of 
the Common. It affords an extensive 
prospect of the harbour, a considerable 
distance into the bay, and of the sur- 
rounding adjacent country. On the top 
of a hill was fixed a beacon, whence the 
hill has its name; the design of it was 
to alarm the country in case of invasion, 
by setting fire to a barrel of tar fixed on 
the top of it. The beacon was blown 
down by the violence of the wind in 
November, 1789. Onthe same spot was 
erected in the year following, a plain 
column of the Dorick order, raised on 
its proper pedestal, substantially built of 
brick and stone. On each square of the 
column were inscriptions commemora- 
tive of the leading events of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, as well as an ornament 
to the hill and a useful landmark. It 
was incrusted in cement, and had a large 
eagle of wood gilt, at the top, support- 
ingthe American arms. The height, in- 
cluding the eagle, was sixty feet; the 
diameter of the column was four feet ; 
the pedestal eight feet. The base was 
encompassed with rails, on the first of 
which were benches for the accommo- 
dation of those who ascended the hill. 
The above description of the hills is 
chiefly from Pemberton. The descend- 
ants of the first settlers regarded these 
hills witha kind of religious venera- 
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tion, and Boston is not less distin- 
guished for her three hills than Rome 
for her seven. Beacon hill, however, 
which, like an overtopping tower, kept 
watch to foresee the approach of danger, 
is now levelled to its base. The form of 
the hill resembled a sugar loaf. Its 
height was about 138 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Then follows the inscription on the 
column which was erected, it is said, by 
the voluntary contributions of the citi- 
zens of Boston. 

Boston Boy 

Bussey OR BUsSIE—[V. 140] G. G. 
H. enquires where he may find a Roster 
of Hazen’s command. No doubt Pro- 
fessor Asa Bird Gardner, whose residence 
is at Governor’s Island, has such a 
document in his extensive collection of 
military rolls. a es 

New York. 


THE ROGERENES—[IV. 68, 227, 313; 
V. 144] In reply to “ Query” of “Pe- 
tersfield,” I call attention to Barber’s 


“Connecticut Historical Collection,” 
pages 279, 280, 347, and 348. 

Salem, Va. W.McG. 

THE CROSS KEYS TAVERN—[V. 63] 
Isaachar Cozzens in his geology of 
New York Island, written in 1842, gives 
the following description of a land mark 
sufficient to identify the exact site of 
the old wayside inn: “ At an old tavern, 
called the ‘Cross Keys,’ on the Kings- 
bridge road, in the tavern yard, is a de- 
tached rock of Gneiss cleft in two pieces 
lying side by side, and on the top of the 
Gneiss rock, which lies in place, the 
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striz of this removed rock, cross at right 
angles, the rock in place below—it is as 
much as thirty feet long, the two pieces 
together being about nine feet broad and 
ten feet high.” Itis reported that Mr. 
Shepherd F. Knapp, who resides at Au- 
dubon Park, has the original sign-board 
of the tavern in his posession. 
W. K. 
THE EPISCOPAL ESTABLISHMENT IN 
NEW YORK—[V. 373] ‘‘Carey” is re- 
spectfully referred to an article in the 
Historical Magazine for May, 1861, 
wherein is clearly demonstrated the es- 
tablishment of the Church of England 
in New York. The modesty of modern 
Episcopalians in not giving greater pub- 
licity to the fact is reprehensible. 
PETERSFIELD 
THE SECT OF DEVILISM—[V. 141] 
The representatives of devilism in the 
tract printed by Rivington, were the 
Whigs of the Revolution. The Chris- 
tian element was represented by the 
Tories. S. I. 
THE RANDAL MAPS—[V. 372] When 
last heard of, the Randal Maps were 
in possession of William Radde, the 
publisher, of No. 548 Pearl Street, in 
whose custody Mrs. Randal had placed 
them for disposal to the city or State of 
New York. Surveyors state that the 
value of the field notes in settling dis- 
puted bounds has been exaggerated, and 
that they have only an historical value. 
TuHos. ARMSTRONG 


DEATH OF BRADDOCK—[V. 374] 
‘The writer on Blennerhasset simply re- 
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peated a generally accepted tradition 
that Braddock was murdered by one of 
his own men. One Thomas Faussett, a 
resident of Fayette Co., Pa., claims to 
have been the perpetrator of the foul 
deed. Winthrop Sargent, in his history of 
the Expedition of Braddock, gives nine 
pages to prove the falsity of the story, 
but, although his excellent monograph 
has been before the public for twenty- 
five years, it seems not to have destroyed 
the popular tradition. MINTO 
THE WOODRUFF HOUSE AT PERTH 
Ampoy—[V. 376] It is not known 
that Washington ever visited Perth Am- 
boy. During the Revolution the “ Lewis 
Place,” as the Woodruff mansion was 
known in Amboy, was controlled by the 
British army. Besides Washington never 
had any business in Perth Amboy ; he 
travelled the other route to Philadelphia 
during the American-war. 
WOODBRIDGE 
NEw YORK PRISONS DURING THE REV- 
OLUTION—[V. 222] The only Sugar 
House used as a prison by the British 
during their occupation of New York, 
was that owned by Livingston. It was 
situated in Liberty Street, adjoining the 
Dutch church, later Post Office. 
MINTO 
WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS ON THE 
BROADWAY—[IV. 462] The house of 
William Smith, the historian, was situated 
at the corner of Exchange Place and 
Broadway. As Smith removed in March, 
1776, to his country seat at Haverstraw, 
and Washington entered New York 
April 13th, 1776, it is therefore a fair 
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inference that the commander-in-chief, 
without the consent of the owner, took 
possession of the deserted mansion as a 
convenient town headquarters. 
W. K. 

THE BLUE BELL TAVERN—[IV. 460, 
V. 142] The learned antiquary re- 
ferred to by your correspondent, New 
York, was undoubtedly correct in his sur- 
mise in regard to this tavern sign. There 
is laid down on Scull’s map of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1770, atavern on the road from 
Philadelphia to Easton, designated as 
The Ball. There was also in Philadel- 
phia a famous tavern with the sign of 
the Blue Ball; it was located in Elbow 
Lane, near Third Street. The sign must 
have been acommon one. Paul Mum- 
ford sold goods in Newport in 1774, at 
the sign of the Blue Ball; his house 
was opposite Samuel Carr’s ferry. 

MARKET STREET 


—“The Blue Bells” was at the pres- 
ent Washington Heights, on the east 
side of the old Kingsbridge road, and 
opposite the Bennett place, formerly 


Mr. Henry O'Reilly. We are told 
by Mr. Blasie Ryer of that vicinity 
that it was a long, low-roofed frame 
house, and was demolished many 
years ago. This tavern was kept dur- 
ing the revolution by one Wilson, 
an Englishman and a Tory. It was a 
favorite rendezvous of British officers, 
who there once concocted a night 
job for the capture of Washington, dis- 
covered, however, in time to save him by 
a Scotch servant girl of the house by the 
name of Douglas. She let out the se- 
cret to a good patriot woman, Mrs, 
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Bauer, living across the street—our in- 
formant’s grandmother—who contrived 
to send word to the General by her little 
Christine to keep out of the way that 
night. Another of these revolutionary 
Out Ward tavern-stands was the old 
“‘ Cross-Keys,” with two keys crossing 
each other on its sign. It is a long, 
one-story stone house, still standing on 
the same road, now Broadway, and 
just beyond the Carmanville street 
northward. It is the only survivor of 
its local class, and a landmark. 

At Kingsbridge, the old Macomb man- 
sion, for many years part of the beautiful 
residence of Mr. Joseph Godwin, was 
always reported by the ancients as a 
tavern-stand during the old war. One 
of its upper rooms used to be pointed 
to by Mrs. Robert Macomb as once a 
lodging chamber of General Washing- 
ton. We have been informed by the 
venerable Dr. E. N. Bibby of Van 
Cortlandt Manor that this old estate, 
at the close of the war of Independence, 
belonged to the heirs of Metcalf Eden, 
and was purchased by Alexander Ma- 
comb. W. Hz. 

AN AUTHOR WANTED—[V. 376] In 
the November number, 1880, of the 
Magazine of American History, p. 376, 
H. E. H. wishes to know the author of 
“* Poems, by the author of Moral Pieces 
in Prose and Verse,’ Boston, 1827. 
This anonymous work was written by 
Mrs. Lydia Huntley Sigourney, who 
acknowledges its authorship in the ac- 
count of her writings in her “ Letters of 
Life,” New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1866, p. 329. THORVALD SOLBERG — 

Library of Congress. 
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The town authorities of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, have set three memorial 
stones, weighing more than a ton each, 
to mark. historical events which have 
occurred within its limits. They are 
thus inscribed : Site of the residence of 
Thomas Dudley, A. D, 1630, founder 
of Cambridge, and Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. Site where four citizens were 
killed by British Soldiers retreating from 
Lexington, April 16th, 1775. Site of 
the house which was the headquarters 
of General Putnam in 1775. 





The Historical Society of St. John, 
New Brunswick, at its late annual meet- 
ing, Nov. 25th, 1880, proposed to com- 
memorate, in 1883, the centennial of the 
landing of the Loyalists at Parrtown and 
Carleton, now in the city limits of St. 
John. The plan includes the erection 
of a Memorial Hall in the old burial 
ground, in which lie the remains of 
Gabriel G. Ludlow, of New York, first 
Mayor of St. John; of William Wanton, 
a son of General Wanton of Rhode 
Island, and others of historic name. 





Father Hennepin’s Description of 
Louisiana, translated by our distin- 
guished scholar, Dr. John Gilmary Shea, 
has made a timely appearance ; last year 
being the bi-centennial of the Jesuit 
Father's exploration of the Upper Mis- 
issippi and discovery of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. This is the first trans- 
lation of Hennepin’s description. In a 
preliminary paper, Dr. Shea examines the 
authenticity of the document, and the 
charge of plagiarism brought against it. 
He enters the lists against all comers 
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from La Salle himself down to M. 
Margry, the recent editor of Les Dé- 
couvertes des Francais dans l’Amérique 
Septentrionale. 





Mr. William Kelby, assistant Libra- 
rian of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, is still engaged upon his work, 
Inscriptions on the tomb stones in 
Trinity churchyard, New York, and de- 
sires information from the descendants 
of those there buried. 





A society was formed at Rio de Jan- 
eiro on the 28th September, 1880, which 
will have its name in history. It is 
called Sociedade Brazileira contra a Es- 
cravidio (Brazilian Anti Slavery So- 
ciety). Its manifesto of purposes has 
been printed in English and French and 
widely circulated. While specific in its 
condemnation of the institution and in 
protest against unnecessary delay, the 
Society proposes no instant change. A 
congress of abolitionists is called for the 
month of August, 1881. 





At the December meeting of the New 
York Historical Society, John Albee of 
Newcastle, N. H., read an interesting 
paper on “ New England Town Govern- 
ment.” Mr. B. F. de Costa, in a few 
remarks at the close, noticed the fact that 
Charlestown, Mass., his native town, was 
the first organized on this continent. 
Mr. Edward F. De Lancey in turn 
requested the audience to take notice that 
both gentlemen had omitted one impor- 
tant fact, viz.: that the Puritans learned, 
during their residence in Holland, the 
system of town government. In con- 
versation after adjournment, Mr. George 
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W. W. Houghton called attention to 
the abundant material not yet examined 
in London and its vicinity, the great 
bulk of which relates to the history 
of New York. He also noticed the 
striking fact that while nearly every 
New England town has already pub- 
lished its early records, or is at present 
engaged in this laudable work, those of 
the great city of New York, which in- 
clude three periods of nationality, are 
perishing in the City Hall, and hoped 
the Society would take steps towards 
their publication. 


In 1781 the Congress passed a resolu- 
tion to erect at York, in Virginia, a mar- 
ble column, adorned with emblems of 
the alliance between the United States 
and Louis XVI, King of France. No 
steps were taken to carry the resolution 
into effect until the last session of Con- 
gress, when the sum of $100,000 was 
voted for the purpose, $20,000 to 
defray the expenses of a centennial cele- 
bration ; and a joint commission of the 
two houses appointed to select a site and 
superintend the expenditure. We trust 
that whatever may be the site selected, 
the column will be visible from the sea. 


From the President’s message we ex- 
tract the following passage, which, we are 
glad to believe, is not an exaggerated 
picture of our national prosperity : 

“It is believed that the present finan- 


cial situation of the United States, 
whether considered with respect to trade, 
currency, credit, growing wealth, or the 
extent and variety of our resources, is 
more favorable than that of any other 
country of our time, and has never been 
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surpassed by that of any country at any 
period of its history.” 

We notice by the public prints that 
the chairman of the Cowpens Centen- 
nial Committee, in South Carolina, has 
received the following letter from Alex- 
ander Hamilton, of New York. “At 
last I have procured the consensus of 
the Cincinnati Societies and the Gov- 
ernor of the Middle States to the in- 
scription on the panel for those States : 

1781 
ONE PEOPLE. 
NO NORTH, NO SOUTH, 
NO EAST, NO WEST. 

A COMMON INTEREST, 
ONE COUNTRY—ONE DESTINY. 
1881 
AS IT WAS, SO EVER LET IT BE,” 


This is an odd inscription. Nothing 
is more clearly established than the ill- 
feeling entertained during the revolution 
between the army officers from the 
South and East ; of course there was no 
West until the beginning of this century. 
The United States has never from its 
beginning been so thoroughly united as 
it is to-day. But it is after a century of 
disagreement and of strife. Not “as it 
was,” but as it is, so ever let it be. 


Attention is called to the fact that 
New York has furnished seven Vice- 
Presidents to the general government, 
and it is suggested that as Virginia is the 
mother of Presidents, so New York 
should be dubbed the father of Vice- 
Presidents. 


A curious letter in the Sun of New 
York, November 3oth, 1880, under the 
signature of Wm. Henry Burr, of Wash- 
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ington, D. C., with the title ““Was Tom 
Paine Junius?” enters quite at length 
into this novel claim. A comparison 
of the letters of Crisis published in 
England and America supplies the slight 
foundation on which this ingenious hy- 
pothesis is based. 


On the 22d November, a granite statue 
of General Hamilton, presented to the 
city of New York by his son, John C. 
Hamilton, was unveiled in Central Park 
with appropriate ceremonies. The ad- 
dress of the occasion was delivered by 
Chauncey M. Depew. This presen- 
tation by an individual has given rise to 
severe comment upon the want of public 
spirit among our citizens ; in our opinion, 
wholly unjust and uncalled for. It has 
not been the habit of the city to erect 
statues to individuals, and many 
believe the practice undesirable in a 
republic. But it must not be forgotten 
that the citizens of New York, twice 
signified their appreciation of the services 
of their great townsman, once in having 
painted the famous full length portrait by 
Trumbull, now in the hall of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, and again 
in the lifelike and beautiful statue exe- 
cuted by Ball Hughes, unfortunately 
destroyed with the Merchant’s Exchange 
in the great fire of 1835. At his death, 
Hamilton received a public funeral. 
There is a bust and memorial tablet to 
him in Trinity Church ; a monument over 
his grave; and streets, squares, and fer- 
ries of the city bear the name of one 
whom it delighted to honor. 


The death is noticed of Mrs. Judith 
Stevenson at Chester, N. H. She was 
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born October zoth, 1796. Her father, 
Captain Benjamin True, was a revolu- 
tionary soldier, and did guard duty at 
the execution of André. Her grand- 


father served in the French and Indian 
War ; her husband in the war of 1812, 
for which she received a pension; her 
son William, and her grandson Moses 
P. Stevenson, in the war of the Re- 
bellion. 


The movement begun last year by the 
Chamber of Commerce to erect a monu- 
ment on the corner of the Sub Treasury 
building in New York, to mark the site 
where Washington took the oath of office 
as first President of the United States, 
has taken definite shape. On the mo- 
tion of Mr. S. B. Chittenden, the House 
of Representatives passed a bill 7th De- 
cember last, granting permission to the 
Chamber to put up the monument at its 
own expense ; the design, however, to 
receive the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the monument to be 
forever under the exclusive control of 
the United States. 

Various plans have been talked of ; 
among others a group of the personages 
present on the occasion. We trust that 
the monument will be to Washington 
only. 

The Harvard Register will change its 
form with the January number, if suf- 
ficient subscriptions be received, other- 
wise it will be discontinued. Its editor, 
Mr. Moses King, proposes to issue it as 
a monthly, at $3.00 a year, and invites 
subscriptions. It is warmly commended 
by President Eliot to the patronage of 
the Alumni of Harvard. 

















BIBLIOGRAPHY OF VERRAZANO 


The first printed account of the Voyage of Verrazano appears to be that found 
in Ramusio’s ‘‘ Navagationi et Viaggi,” etc., Venice, 1556, p. 350. It is entitled, 
“Relationi di Giovanni da Verrazano Fiorentino della terra per lui Scoperto in 
nome di sua Maesta., Scritta in Dieppa, adi 8 Lugilio M. D. XXIIII.” It is alluded 
to in the same volume, p. 350, by the author of the “ Discorso d’un gran Capitano de 
mare Francese.” Belleforest, in his “ Histoire Universelle,” 1570, Book IV. gives 
details of the Voyage. The Letter of Verrazano to Francis I. was translated and 
published by Hakluyt in his “Divers Voyages,” London, 1582, which also con- 
tains Laudoniere’s reference to Verrazano. The same Letter, slightly revised, 
appears in his “ Navigations,” Vol. III. p. 295, Ed. 1660. Linschoten notices Ver- 
razano in his “ Discourse of Voyages,” 1598, p. 217. See also an account of the 
Voyage in Herrera, “ Historia General,” 1601. D. III. L. vi.c. 9. Wytfliet fol- 
lows in his work of 1603, p. 100. De Laet’s “ Histoire du Nouveau Monde,” 
1603, p. 100, makes mention of the Voyage. In 1661 Dudley, in his “ Arcano 
del Mare,” published at Florence, Vol. I. chap. vi. p. 29, makes a curious allu- 
sion to the Voyage, saying, “E trono allora degl’ Indiani, che piglianano de 
tabacco in fumo con la pipa.” In 1706 the Voyage appears in Vander Aa’s Col- 
lection, published at Leyden, in Dutch. Vol. X. devotes thirty-one pages to the 
subject, and gives a plate. “Uomini Illustri Toscani,” Florence, 1768, Vol. IT. 
contains the portrait of Verrazano with a eulogy. Barcia,in his “ Essayo Chrono- 
logico,” Madrid, 1726, folio 8, refers to the doings of Verrazano. Annibale Caro, 
in a letter to Hieronimo da Verrazano, written from Sicily, October 13, 1537, and 
published in ‘‘ De lettere familiari” of Caro, Venice, Vol. I. p. 6, Ed. 1781, 
refers to the Map of the Voyage. ‘Tiraboschi, in his well known “Storia della 
Litteratura Italiana” (Mantua, 1771-82), called attention to the Voyage and 
mentioned the manuscript copy of the Letter, with its Cosmographical Appendix, 
in the Strozzi Library at Florence. Foster’s ‘‘ Discoveries in the North,” p. 43, 
treats of the Voyage. In De Murr’s Life of Martin Behaim, Gotha, 18o1, p, 28, 
there is a notice of the Verrazano Map, mentioned by Cardinal Borgia, in a letter 
to Behaim, of January 31, 1795. Lock’s notice of the Voyage is found in Clark’s 
“Progress of Maritime Discovery,” London, 1803, p. 130; and of the Map again 
in Millin’s “ Encyclopedique,” Vol. LX VIII. (March), 1807. The North Amer- 
ican Review, October, 1837, contained an article on ‘‘ The Life and Voyages of 
Verrazzano,” by George W. Greene; reprinted in “Historical Studies,” New 
York, 1850, p. 321. Some account of the Voyage appears in Bancroft’s “ His- 
tory of the United States,” Vol. I. p. 17, Ed. 1839. The Collections of the New 
York Historical Society, 1841, Vol. I. S. 2, p. 37, gives the Text of the Letter, 
according to the Manuscript in the Magliabecchian Library at Florence, this copy 
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having been made at the instance of Prof. Greene. It accompanies an English 
Translation by Dr. Cogswell, who also furnishes a preliminary notice. The “Sag- 
giatore,” Rome, 1844, Vol. I. p. 257, contains Prof. Greene’s Essay with the 
Carli Letter. In 1850, Shillinglaw referred to the Voyage in his “ Narrative of 
Arctic Discovery,” p. 30. Thomassy published an account of the map in “ Nou- 
velles Annales des Voyages,” Paris, 1852, reprinted the same year as “ Les Papes 
Geographes.” etc., and in 1853 Prof. Greene’s essays, with a dissertation by Arch- 
angel, was reprinted in “ Archivio Storico,” Florence, Vol. IX. Errizzo, in ‘‘ Sco- 
perta Artiche,”’ Venice, 1855, p. 141, makes an allusion to the Voyage. ‘The 
Voyage is noticed in Asher’s “ Henry Hudson,” Hakluyt Society, 1860, p. xxix. 
The next publication on this subject was of a character adverse to the Voyage 
of Verrazano, and but for its publication little of what followed would have 
appeared. This was “ An Inquiry into the Authenticity of documents concerning 
a discovery in North America,” claimed to have been made by Verrazano, read 
before the New York Historical Society, Tuesday, October 4th, 1864, by Buck- 
ingham Smith, New York, 1864, p. 31, with a section of the Globe of VIpius. 
This pamphlet included a translation of the Carli Letter. The Inquiry was 
reviewed by its author in “The Historical Magazine,” Vol. IX. p. 169, under 
the head of “ Verrazano as a Discoverer.” In Vol. X. p. 299, he also gave some 
notes on the Map. Dr. Kohl, in Vol. I. p. 249, 2d series, of the Collections of 
the Maine Historical Society, 1869, has an account of the Voyage. See, also, 
Stevens’ Historical and Geographical Notes,” 1869, p. 36; followed by “The 
Northmen in Maine,” by B. F. De Costa; Albany, 1870, pp. 149. Afterwards 
attention was directed to the subject by President Daly, of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, in a letter to Mr. Thos. E. Davis, at Rome, published in the Bul- 
letin of the Society, 1871, p. 80. This letter secured a photographic copy of the 
Map of Hieronimo da Verrazano, which Mr. Brevoort used. Then appeared 
“Verrazano, the Navigator, or Notes on Giovanni da Verrazano, and on a plani- 
sphere of 1529, illustrating his American Voyage in 1524, with a reduced copy of 
the Map. A paper read before the American Geographical Society of New York, 
by J. C. Brevoort, a member of the Society.” New York, 1874, 8vo, pp. 159. 
This was favorably noticed by F. H. Norton, in the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser, 1875. Next appeared, in opposition to the Voyage, and to the paper of Mr. 
Brevoort, ‘‘The Voyage of Verrazzano; A Chapter in the Early History of 
Maritime Discovery in America,” by Henry C. Murphy. New York, 1875, 8vo, 
pp. 198, 4. The Nation, January 27th, contained a notice of this work; and the 
“New England Historical and Genealogical Register” for January, 1876, con- 
tained a favorable notice, which called out from B. F. De Costa “ Verrazzano; A 
Motion for the Stay of Judgment.” New York, 1876, pp. 16 ; this being a reprint 
from the “Charlestown Advertiser.” The “Nation,” of New York, Dec. 7, 
1876, contained a favorable notice of the “ Motion.” The “ Revue Critique,” 
Paris, January, 1876, contained copies of two powers of attorney, of importance 
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in connection with the subject, afterwards printed with English translations as. 
an Appendix to Murphy’s “ Voyage of Verrazzano.” The “ Revue Critique” 
also contained a partially favorable notice of Mr. Murphy’s work, by Mr. Henry 
Harrisse. The “Geographical Magazine,” London, 1876, January, had a favor- 
able notice of Mr. Murphy’s book; and L’Eco d'Italia, New York, May 9th, 
1876, céntained an unfavorable notice ; followed by an equally unfavorable 
notice, by Mr. Major, in the “ Pall Mall Gazette, of May 26th, 1876, which was 
reprinted in the “ Geographical Magazine” for July, 1876. The “ American Church 
Review,” July, 1876, contained another adverse review of Mr. Murphy, by B. F. 
De Costa. See “Verrazzano” in Bulletin No. 39, p. 137, Boston Public Library, 
1876. The student may also find observations by Mr. Charles Deane, in Vol. II. 
p. 219, 2d S., of the Maine Society’s Collections, 1877. “The Globe of Vlpius, 
1542,” 1878, p. 8, was a reprint formed of some notes of a Paper on “ The Globe 
of Euphrosynus Vlpius, 1542, in its relation to the Map of Hieronimo Verra- 
zano, 1529.” The paper was read before the New York Historical Society, 
by B. F. De Costa, on the evening of Dec. 4th, 1878. The daily press 
of New York for December 5th, contained notices of the Lecture. It was also 
noticed, Dec. 8th, 1878, in “L’Eco d'Italia.” The Newport “ Mercury,” of 
March 28th, 1878, contained an abstract of this Lecture, showing the connection 
of Verrazano with that place. The “Compte-Rendu” of the “Congrés Inter- 
national des Américanistes,” Vol. I. 1878, p. 535, has a note in defense of the 
Voyage of Verrazano, criticising Mr. Murphy’s work adversely. The “ Magazine 
of American History,” 1878, contained, in February, “The Letter of Verrazano,” 
in May, “The Voyage of Verrazano,” and in August, “The Verrazano Map.” 
The Boston “ Daily Advertiser,” Sept. 24th, 1878, contained an editorial referring 
to these articles. Afterward followed an article in the “ Magazine of American 
History,” January, 1879, on “The Globe of Vlpius,” in its relation to the voyage. 
The four articles, in a revised form, with this Bibliography, are combined in 
“Verrazano the Navigator,” A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 1880. See also “ Memo- 
rial History of Boston,” 1880, pp. 32-35, 41-44. 

Notices of the Voyage of Verrazano may be found also in Biographical Dic- 
tionaries and Encyclopedias, and in such works as Brodhead’s History of New 
York, the Gay-Bryant History of the United States, Miss Booth’s History of New 
York, and Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s History of New York. Verrazano is also men- 
tioned in the principal school histories. The long list of works already given, 
however, embraces nearly everything of a critical character that has come to the 
notice of the writer, and may perhaps serve every purpose of the investigator. 


B. F. DE COSTA 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 37, Station D—N. Y. Post Office.) 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By JoHN RicHARD GREEN. Vol. IV. 8vo, 
pp. 519. Harper & BRoTHERS. New York, 
1880. 

Mr. Green stands by common consent at the 
head of English historians. His method is novel, 
his standpoint of observation of his own selection. 
Recognizing that the history of all nations, which 
have really made any progress in the science of 
government, is that of resistance to prerogative 
and privilege, and of the assertion of popular 
rights by the people, he holds fast to this central 
idea in the course of his narrative, and to it subor- 
dinates all side issues, illustrations, disquisitions 
and dissertations. The story of dynasties and 
monarchs interests him only so far as it relates to 
the aid they have given, or the obstacles they 
have opposed to the general current of popular 
development. 

The present volume treats of the English Rev- 
olution, 1683 to 1760, and of modern England, 
1760 to 1815, a period of intense interest to 
American readers, Modern England or, as it 
may in the true sense be called, the British 
Empire, dates from the Seven Years’ War. 
Mr. Green claims that three of its victories 
determined for ages the destinies of mankind, 
Germany revived at Rossbach, Europe implanted 
her influence on the East at Plassey, and the 
predominance of the English race on the Amer- 
ican continent was determined on the plains of 
Abraham. In the triumph of Wolfe at Quebec, 
Pitt laid the foundation of the great republic of 
the West. England rose as by magic froma 
European to a world-wide power, and to use the 
words of Mr. Green, ‘‘ claiming as her own the 
empire of the seas, Britain suddenly towered 
high above nations whose position in a single 
continent doomed them to comparative insignifi- 
cance in the after history of the world.” In 
this exaggerated strain the outside world will 
detect more of English sufficiency than historic 
truth. Burke held the same views, and claimed 
for Britain an ‘‘imperial character,” extending 
its sovereignty “‘to the farthest limits of the east 
and the west.” But in the very paragraph which 
invites us to this view of England’s greatness, 
the true reason for her failure to maintain this 
supremacy, not only through countless ages, but 
forthe limit of a single generation, is clearly 
stated, though the far-reaching bearing of the 
statement is not grasped. Its people, steeped 
in the commercial ideas of the time, saw in the 
growth of such a dominion, the monopoly of 
whose trade was reserved to the mother country, 
a source of boundless wealth. To secure this 
monopoly, she began by oppressing her own col- 


onies, and ended in setting herself against the 
spirit of the age, arraying herself against hu- 
man progress and human rights. Fox alone of 
British statesmen seems to have comprehended 
the revolution, from which her island isolation 
exempted England, and to have foreseen the fu- 
ture of Europe and of mankind. 

The ruling classes in England were narrow- 
minded and selfish. In their view she could only 
become powerful by the suppression or ruin of 
her neighbors. War, continual war was the only 
possible result of such a policy. Wherever the 
interest of England was menaced, there, whether 
on the side of right or wrong, England was 
ready to throw her purse into the scale, anda 
heavy weight it made in the balance. True the 
necessities of war called out every latent energy, 
stimulated her intellectual activity and enor- 
mously developed her industrial resources, but 
the agricultural interests of the country were 
neglected, and the race itself changed. Long 
before the close of the continental struggle the 
British yeoman had disappeared as a class from 
British soil, and with the growth of the manu- 
facturing towns and the aggregation of land by a 
handful of proprietors, the scornful epithet of 
Napoleon, that England was but a nation of shop- 
keepers, was fully justified. The wooden bul- 
warks of her ships, the fighting qualities of 
her seamen, not volunteers, but mercilessly 
snatched by press gangs wherever found, pre- 
served her soil from the revolutionary armies, 
and her institutions from the invasion of revolu- 
tionary ideas, In their contempt for races other 
than their own, for every foreign habit and every 
foreign tongue, the body of the people knew 
nothing of the real meaning of the uprising of 
1789. Twice since then the governing classes 
in periods of great industrial depression have trem- 
bled as the lower stratum of society threatened a 
general upheaval ; but a continuous flow of emi- 
gration of her surplus population has saved her, 
as it has saved the Continental nations, from a 
social revolution. 

In the United States of America Mr. Green 
recognizes the main branch of the English 
people, and he avows his faith that in spirit 
this English people on both sides of the At- 
lantic are one. But this is not sound judg- 
ment. Thoughthe English language, modified by 
the thousand changes, elisions, and additions, 
which circumstances compel, will surely remain 
the speech of this vast land, yet it is not safe to 
assume that English characteristics will long pre- 
vail. The American people is already a composite 
race, with marked features of itsown. Already 
its habits and customs are being modified with 
remarkable rapidity, To the individual American, 
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the Englishman is as much a foreigner in his 
manners, his habits of thought, his mode of life, 
asthe manof any race on the Continent. Thisdoes 
not spring alone from alienation of feeling, but 
from the cosmopolitan nature of our population, 
and the independence of thought, which is the 
inevitable concomitant of conscious power and 
national pride. That a British power will 
grow up in Australasia more homogeneous in 
feeling with the mother country is probable, but 
the pride of England in the rapid growth of 
that magnificent colony may well be damped 
by the reflection that in the diversion of the emi- 
gration, which would otherwise have sought the 
shores of America, she has irrevocably parted 
with the influence which growth from her 
seed would have had upon the American race. 
In the centuries that lie before us ‘‘ primacy of 
the world” will be with the American, and not 
with the English people. 

While there is much that is novel in the opin- 
ions and reasoning, as well as in the method, of 
Mr. Green in his treatment of the Whig admin- 
istration which governed or misgoverned Eng- 
land from the revolution of 1688 to the acknowl- 
edgment of the independence of the United 
States, his argument is well sustained and the 
gradual but snail-like advance of the English peo- 
ple toward popular sovereignty is clearly pointed 
out. The organic change which has taken place 
in the English government in this century was the 
outcome of the failure of George ITI. to establish 
personal sovereignty, precisely as the freedom of 
France is the result of the failure of the third 
Napoleon to fasten upon her ‘‘le pouvoir per- 
sonel.” And the analogy may be carried further. 
The failure in each case was caused by defeat in 
war undertaken to consolidate the power and 
enlarge the prerogative of the throne. That 
the aristocratic monarchy of England has already 
been converted into a ‘‘ democratic republic, 
ruled under monarchical forms,” will hardly be 
accepted as absolutely true. The word democratic 
ill applies either to the people or the institutions 
of England. As has been observed, the breath of 
1789, blasting privilege and destroying caste, 
never crossed the British Channel. Democracy 
and caste are inconsistent with each other. In 
the relation between man and .man England is 
more aristocratic than Spain, or Austria, or 
Italy, or Russia even. Only in military Prussia 
is there to be found an equivalent for English 
morgue and assumption—individual as well as 
national. 

Of American affairs, and their relation to 
British politics, Mr. Green has a correct general 
appreciation, but a want of knowledge of details. 
He does not seem to be aware of the number of 
troops raised by the colonies during the wars 
with France, of the martial spirit of their popula- 
tion, or that it was in that long struggle they 
learned their power. Nor yet is he correct in 
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his estimate of Washington’s influence at the 
outbreak of the revolution, which he greatly 
underrates. Washington was already a con- 
spicuous figure. Even when he passed through 
New York on his way to Cambridge camp the 
newspapers of the day styled him ‘‘ the most im- 
portant personage on the American Continent.” 
Again, few will admit the truth of his state- 
ment, that it was Napoleon who in 1812 forced 
the United States to declare war against Great 
Britain. It was the long-contained hatred of 
our people of the insolent assumptions of Eng- 
land which broke out at the first convenient 
season, It was the right of search and the im- 
pressment of seamen from American vessels, 
which exasperated America. The fight was for 
the honor of the flag. But the most patriotic 
American will find no word to blame in this de- 
lightful volume. If he do not accept all its 
statements, or concur in all its conclusions, he 
will acknowledge at least that in feeling he is in 
accord with the author. He will thank him for 
his manly denunciation of the shameful act of the 
British Government in ordering the destruction 
of the national capital, and he will remember 
with affectionate gratitude his glowing tribute to 
Washington, a gem of personal characterization 
and glowing phrase. To him Washington is 
dear as a type of the manhood of the English race ; 
to us as the conscious founder of American na- 
tionality. 


THE READER’S HAND-BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1761-1783. By 
Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 16mo, pp. 328. The Riverside Press. 
HouGHToN, Oscoop & Co. Boston, 1880, 


In the long list of historical publications with 
which the American press has teemed since the 
beginning of the Centennial days, none has ap- 
peared of greater value than this admirably 
arranged guide to the most important period in 
our annals, that which begun with the resist- 
ance of the colonies to the oppressive acts of 
Parliament, and closed with the definitive treaty 
of peace. Words fail us to express our own per- 
sonal sense of obligation to the industrious, in- 
telligent and skillful scholar, who conceived and 
carried forward the laborious task. To com- 
pletion it cannot be said, for in such a work 
completeness is impossible, and here again the 
author is most worthy of praise. To undertake 
a labor, which by its nature is endless, is praise- 
worthy ; to have the courage to send the sheets 
to press, while every day adds to the informa- 
tion to be imparted, may almost be termed 
literary heroism. 

A modest preface distinctly states the pur- 
pose and the limitation of the work. ‘*It is like 
a continuous foot-note to all the histories of the 
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American revolution. It points out sources, but 
it includes also the second-hand authorities, 
though not all of them, Its references are made 
because for some reason they are significant 
above others, though perhaps in minor details, 
and sometimes simply because of their greater 
accessibility. Any one disposed to follow its 
guidance, will find that, with the common books 
at his command, the course of events can be un- 
derstood, wh‘'e with the larger resources of our 
greater public libraries within reach he can com- 
pass the subject more thoroughly. The special 
student will, however, find here his starting 
point. The ordinary reader can survey the field 
and follow as many paths as he likes.” 

The arrangement is chronological, with subject 
divisions, A brief analysis indicates the par- 
ticular branch and the names of the histories or 
parts of histories ; articles and disquisitions in- 
form the reader where he can find all of import- 
ance that has appeared in print upon each. For 
instance, the student engaged upon the ‘‘ Events 
of 1781” will find the chapter thus arranged: 
Meeting of the Pennsylvania Line, Jan., 1781 ; 
Political Aspects, 1781; Finances; Greene’s 
Campaigns in General, 1780-1782; the British 
in Virginia, January — May, 1781; Cowpens, 
January 17, 1781; Cornwallis and Greene; 
Guilford, March 15, 1781; Hobkirk’s Hill, 
April 25, 1781; Ninety-six, May—June, 1781 ; 
Eutaw, September 8, 1781; End of Southern Cam- 
paigns ; Cornwallis in Virginia, May, 1781; the 
Allies in Virginia, 1781; Arnold in Connecti- 
cut, September, 1781; Off the Capes of Chesa- 
peake, September, 1781; Siege of Yorktown, 
September — October, 1781. Under each of 
these subdivisions reference is given to the vol- 
ume and page of every writer on each, a list of 
the maps which illustrate them, and a word as to 
their comparative value. 

None can better appreciate the thoroughness of 
the work than the editor of an historical publica- 
tion. To him, indeed, it is invaluable as a 
guide to be ever at the elbow—a table com- 
panion at home and a vade mecum when libra- 
ries are visited for consultation. But Mr. Win- 
sor must not consider his work as complete ; 
every year he should publish a supplement, with 
additional references to the new volumes and 
articles, which are rapidly appearing, maintain- 
ing the same titles, divisions and subdivisions. 
He will then earn a fresh title to gratitude. 

He promises, ‘‘if the system of this hand- 
book prove practically useful, to follow this 
initial volume with others, covering themes of 
History, Biography, Travel, Philosophy, Science, 
Literature and Art.” That the system has 
proved practically useful he may rest assured, 
and we heartily hope he will find encourage- 
ment to go on with the work on the very plan he 
has laid down, but we repeat that, while ex- 
tending his range of subjects, he should not 
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abandon his first muse, nor forget to pour out an 
annual libation at Clio’s shrine. 


BRITISH THOUGHT AND THINKERS; 
Introductory studies critical, biographical and 
philosophical. By GrEorGE S. Morris. 16mo, 
pp. 388. S. G. Griccs & Co. Chicago, 1880, 


The purpose of this volume is to suggest rather 
than to instruct; to direct the thought of the 
reader rather than to present conclusions for his 
acceptance. The origins of English thought are 
sought far back in what the author terms the 
medieval anticipation of the modern English 
mind, and traced from the influences of the 
schoolmen to the grand revival of learning in all 
its branches in the sixteenth century, which 
seemed indeed like the new birth of the Phoenix 
from the ashes of a ruined civilization. Natu- 
rally enough, the name of Shakespeare stands 
first in the select group of those who have 
moulded . English thought, yet until this cen- 
tury, his influence upon thinkers can not be said 
to have at all compared with that of Bacon in 
the rational, or of Locke in the speculative do- 
main. The chapters on John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer bring down the line to our own 
days. With regard to Bacon, we are at issue 
with Mr. Morris, who looks upon him as little 
more than a missionary, a preacher, a scientific 
protestant. Lord Campbell’s opinion that he it 
was who first systematically showed the true 
object of philosophical enquiry and the true 
means by which that object may be attained, 
will nevertheless stand as the best estimate of 
his rank among philosophers of the modern 
era, 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF BRIT- 
ISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. With se- 
lections from the writings of the most distin- 
guished authors. By the Rev. O. L. JENKINS, 
Edited by a member of the Society of St. 
Sulpice. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
16mo, pp. 517. JOHN MurpHuy & Co. Bal- 
timore, 1880, 

The first edition of Father Jenkins’ handbook 
appeared in 1876 as a manual for the more ad- 
vanced classes in our schools and colleges. Com- 
posed for students of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, ‘‘care has been taken,” to use the words 
of the editor, to ‘‘ point out the works that are 
hostile to their faith or morals.’ Complaint is 
made that Catholic authors are generally —— 
by Protestant text-books of literature, and if the 
complaint be just, surely fault will not be found 
by even the most rigid Protestant with any effort to 
vindicate the claim of Catholic writers to their 
place among the teachers of the world. The 
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additions in the present edition consist chiefly in 
sketches of the lives of authors. 

American literature in its colonial and revo- 
lutionary periods, and in the present century, is 
fully represented. In his remarks upon the char- 
acter of contemporary literature the author holds 
that while American literature has assumed vast 
proportions, it has not yet reached the tone or 
dignity of a national literature. He acknowl- 
edges the respectability of Poe, Bryant and Long- 
fellow in poetry, of Prescott, Irving and Bancroft 
in history, of Cooper and Hawthorne in fiction. 
Others he darans with still fainter phrase. We 
take issue with this assertion. American litera- 
ture is quite as national as it is possible for a 
literature to be; national in its emancipation 
from foreign prejudice, national in its inde- 
pendence of judgment. The tendency of the 
time is too critical to admit of the massive works 
which were the delight of our ancestors. Nar- 
rower fields are chosen and studied with more 
attention to minuteness and detail. The age is 
not heroic, and an epic can not well be expected 
of it, but in intellectual activity covering every 
field of original investigation, it can safely chal- 
lenge comparison with any that has preceded it 
since the dispersion of knowledge with the cata- 
clysm of the Roman Empire. 


FOUR “ENTURIES OF ENGLISH LET- 
TERS. Selections from the correspondence of 
one hundred and fifty writers, from the period 
of the Paston Letters to the present day. 
Edited and arranged by W. BapTISTE 
SCOONES. I2mo, pp. 573. HARPER Bros. 
New York, 1880. 


This isa welcome volume. There is no branch 
of literature more fascinating than the epistolary ; 
none which is of more value to the historical 
student—not the strained efforts of sage, ques- 
tioning or answering his brother sage, but 
frank, natural correspondence, familiar or 
friendly. The scanty plot of ground, as the 
author modestly terms this extended selection, is 
planted with the gleanings from five hundred 
volumes of epistolary lore. Literary excellence 
has been the standard of admission to the 
collection. The quality of English letters, we 
use the word inits limited sense, is, asthe author 
justly says, unsurpassed. For variety, by impli- 
cation, he allows an equality, if not superiority, to 
France. The arrangement is chronological, ac- 
cording to the date of each author’s birth; cer- 
tainly the best that could have been made. 

The division is by sections: First, (1450 to 
1600) ; Second, (1600-1700) ; Third, 1800-), 

It is useless to attempt to give any further idea 
of the contents of this delightful book in which 
all tastes may find something to their gratifica- 
tion. 
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NOTES CONCERNING THE WAMPA- 
NOAG TRIBE OF INDIANS ; With some account 
of a Rock Picture on the shore of Mount 
Hope Bay in Bristol, R. I. By WiLuiaAM T. 
MILLER. I2mo, pp. 148. SIDNEY S, RIDER. 
Providence, R. I., 1880. 


This volume is composed of three historical 
monographs, read before the Rhode, Island 
Historical Society in Providence, in 1874, 1875, 
and 1876. Mr. Rider is doing an excellent work 
for the cause not only of Rhode Island history 
but of American history in general by his excel- 
lent publications. 

The central figures in the story of the Wampa- 
noags are Massasoit, the early friend of the Ply- 
mouth settlement, and his son, Pometacom or 
King Philip, the leader of his race in the most 
formidable effort, until that of Pontiac, to check 
the progress of European civilization on this con- 
tinent. 

The first knowledge of Indians in this section 
comes from Verrazano, who discovered Rock 
Island and the entire Narragansett Bay in 1524. 
Mr. Miller opens his papers with an account 
of this visit, and passes to an interesting ac- 
count of the then recent rediscovery of the in- 
scribed rock on the west shore of Mount Hope 
Bay. The story of Massasoit from the time of 
his first visit to the English in 1621, when with 
diplomatic sagacity he concluded a treaty with 
them by which he secured their alliance with 
their formidable firearms against his rival Can- 
onicus, sachem of the Narragansetts, until his 
death in 1621, forms the first paper. The second 
paper unfolds the changed relation of the two 
races to each other. As the colonists acquired 
strength and the desire for the possession of land 
increased, the forbearance which marked the 
early intercourse of the pilgrims with the natives 
was forgotten, and the Indians, demoralized by 
their intercourse with the whites, were not the 
quiet, simple natives whom Massasoit had held 
in control. War was the natural consequence, 
and it opened in a terrible form in the raid of 
King Philip’s Indians on the Swanzey settlement 
in 1675. The third paper describes King Philip’s 
war, and closes with the tragic scene of his death, 
and its attendant atrocities. His head was cut 
off and his body quartered. His head was ex- 
posed for many years at Plymouth on the top of 
a pole. His wife and son were captured, and 
their fate being left to the decision of the clergy 
they were, by desire of the majority, shipped to 
the West Indies and sold into slavery. 


CINCINNATI'S BEGINNINGS, By FRANcIs 


W. MILLER. 8vo, pp. 235. PETER G. THOM- 
son. Cincinnati, 1880. 
This is the story of the birth and youth of the 
Queen of the West, a title borne long and proudly 
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by Cincinnati until a rival sprung up in the more 
dashing, enterprising Chicago, whose ambition 
nothing less will satisfy than to out-Paris Paris 
herself in street splendor. One would have to go 
far back in the history of the American colonies 
to seek the first covetousness of French and 
English for exclusive domain over the beautiful 
and fertile valley of the Ohio. Fortunate for 
the American people, indeed for the world at 
large as well as for herself, was the period of the 
initial settlement of the territory. ‘The cotton 
gin had not as yet converted slavery into a na- 
tional institution. The men who made the de- 
claration of independence recognized its incon- 
sistency with that instrument, and Congress, in 
the ordinance of 1787, dedicated the vast region 
out of which Ohio was first carved to perpetual 
freedom. 

In July, 1788, John Cleves Symmes having 
concluded negotiations with the Commis- 
sioner of the United States Treasury, set out 
from New Jersey for the west with a retinue of 
fourteen four-horse wagons and sixty persons, 
and moved through Pittsburg and Wheeling to 
the Miami country, which he reached in October. 
The beginnings of Cincinnati were in October, 
1803. Its original name was Losantiville, which 
was changed to Cincinnata by Governor St. Clair, 
in 1790, which singularly justifies the old pro- 
nounciation of the name familiar tothe ears of 
the passing generation, All of these matters ave 
treated in detail by Mr. Miller, and an extensive 
appendix supplies a variety of letters and ex- 
tracts from letters upon topics of general interest 
relative to the Miami country, dating from 1789 
to 1799. The careful historical student will be 
abundantly repaid by a perusal of this volume. 


MEMORIAL RECORD OF THE FATHERS 

OF WISCONSIN; Containing sketches of the 

_ lives and careers of the members of the con- 

stitutional conventions of 1846 and 1847-8, 

with a history of the early settlement in Wis- 

consin, Prepared by H. A. TENNEY and 

Davip ATWooD. 16mo, pp. 400, DAvID 

ATwoop. Madison, Wis., 1880. 

This is a collection of bag pei sketches—a 
work, as the authors term it, of composite order, 
The material supplied has been printed essen- 
tially as it was received, and consequently is of 
varied excellence. The purpose of the record is to 
present all accessible information concerning the 
pioneers of the now thriving state. Wisconsin was 
created a separate territory July 4, 1836. A pre- 
liminary chapter gives the history of its settlement, 
the routes of early immigration, and of the pre- 
liminaries to the formation of a state government, 
The biographical sketches, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, concern, first, the members of the consti- 
tutional convention of 1846; secondly, that of 
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1847-8. A supplement includes the constitutions 
adopted by each convention, and the volume 
concludes with papers on the early history of 
Wisconsin by George B. Smith, a member of the 
first convention, and on the early pioneers, by 
Peter Parkinson, Jr. ‘The work deserves a place 
on the shelves of every historical and reference 
library. There is a general index and a list of 
the members of the conventions, 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF TFE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE STATE OF VERMONT 
AND THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON, AUGUST 
I5 AND 16, 1877. Westminster—Hubbard- 
ton—Windsor. 8vo, pp. 231. Tuttle & Co. 
Rutland, 1879. 


This is the official account of the proceedings 
held at the Bennington centennial celebration, 
in which the President of the United States 
and numerous high officials and representative 
men took appropriate parts, Mr. Daniel Roberts 
was the orator on the first or Vermont day. 

Bennington was the first of the one hundred 
and thirty New Hampshire grants, and is justly 
termed the cradle of the state. The history of the 
struggle of the Vermonters for independence 
against the claim of New York to jurisdiction 
over the land is a curious one, On the part of 
New York it dated back to the year 1764, when 
an order from the King in Council declared the 
west bank of the Connecticut river to be the 
boundary line between the two provinces of 
New Hampshire and New York. ‘The heat of 
the controversy was not diminished by the neces- 
sity of opposing a foreign enemy, and the people 
of the Grants held a somewhat wavering attitude 
during the greater part of the struggle, actuated 
more apparently by regard for their own interests 
than a consideration for the common weal. True 
the hardy mountaineers engaged eagerly in the 
surprise of Ticonderoga, and fought bravely at 
Bennington in defence of their hearthstones, but 
the Grants as a political organization rendered 
little effective service beyond the defence of their 
own frontiers, Indeed it was at the crisis of the 
northern campaign, in the mid-summer of 1777, 
when Burgoyne had seized the keys of the frontier 
and was in full march forthe line of the Hudson 
that the convention in the same instrument pro- 
tested against the oppressions of New York and 
the oppressions of Great Britain, and constituted 
themselves an independent State, a political or- 

‘anization that was not recognized until 1791, 
ourteen years later, when she was admitted as an 
equal member of the Federal Union. But while 
the patriotic student of history will find little to 
praise‘in the manner of this declaration of inde- 
a none can review the record of one 
undred years of the existence of the State, with- 
out admiration for the noble attributes of inde- 
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ge freedom, culture and industry which 
ave made of her a model commonwealth. 

The oration on Bennington battle-day, August 
16th, was delivered by President Samuel C. 
Bartlett of Dartmouth College, an eloquent and 
suggestive address ; and the battle itself was nar- 
rated with particularity and precision by Hiland 
Hall, formerly a Governor of the State. 

We regret to notice in this volume the occa- 
sional repetition of the old charge that New 
York was not warm in the Whig cause. New 
York earned the animosity of Massachusetts at 
the period of the non-importation act because 
she insisted on a union of the Colonies as a pre- 
liminary step to any measures of joint resist- 
ance. In the question of the grants she held to 
what she considered her rights, not without jus- 
tice, as Congress refused to listen to the com- 
a, against her jurisdiction. Historians have 

allen into the error of supposing that because 
New York city was held by the enemy the 
people of the State were therefore hostile to the 
cause of independence. The simple answer to 
all these various charges is, that New York was 
the ene and only Colony which met every requi- 
sition of Congress in men, money, and supplies. 
Others fulfilled parts of the demand made upon 
them, None the entire demand save New York 
alone. 


SETTLERS OF AQUIDNECK AND LIB- 
ERTY OF CONSCIENCE, Read before the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, February, 1880. By 
HEnrY E, TuRNER. 8vo, pp. 55. THE NEW- 
PoRT, R. I. HisTORICAL PUBLISHING Co, 
R. H. TILey, Sec. Newport, 1880, 

By the friendly and potential intervention of 
Roger Williams, it was, we are informed by the 
learned antiquary whose pages are now before us, 
that in March, 1637, Canonicus and Miantonomi 
were induced to convey to William Coddington, 
for himself and his associates, the Island of Aquid- 
neck, now Rhode Island; and in March, 1638, 
they removed from Massachusetts and began the 
settlement of Pocasset, now Portsmouth, at its 
northend. The next year a portion of this little 
settlement removed and established themselves 
at what is now known throughout the world as 

+ Newport, the City by the sea, the Queen of water- 

ing places, the mould of summer fashion, the 
American Bath, picturesque and appropriate 
names, which, strange to say for American no- 
menclature, it well deserves. In 1641, the 
** Bodie Politick” of the Island declared itself 
to be a ‘‘ Democracie or popular government,” 
and also proclaimed the principles of religious 
liberty by ordering that ‘‘ none be accounted De- 
linquent for doctrine ;” and again agreed that 
it was to be one of the liberties of the town to 
hold forth Liberty of Conscience. 
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On this point all the Rhode Island settlements 
were in harmony. The little colony stood alone 
in resistance to the persecuting spirit of the New 
England theocracies. Referring to this branch of 
our history, Dr. Turner laughs to scorn the 
claim put forward by John Quincy Adams in 
1843, that to the united Colonies of New Eng- 
land mankind were indebted for the glorious 
principle of Liberty of Conscience. 

An appendix supplies the Wheelwright remon- 
strance of 1637, sundry letters of Roger Wil- 
liams and other documents relating to the 
troubles with the Indians. Even Roger Williams 
complains bitterly of ‘‘ these wild ones; ” says 
the ‘‘ small neck ” was a very den of wickedness, 
a confluence and rendezvous of all the wildest 
and most licentious natives and practices of the 
whole country,” and asks for leave to buy of Mas- 
sachusetts merchants yearly supplies of powder 
and ball to protect themselves against ‘‘ these 
Barbarians, who,” he complains, ‘‘are full of artil- 
lerie obtained from the Dutch and perfidious 
English.” ° 


A SHORT OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR REVIEW GRADES AND 
CLASSES PREPARING FOR COLLEGE; AND 
FOR BEGINNERS IN THE STUDY. By DAvip 
B. Scott, Jr. Second edition revised. 24mo, 
pp. 127 and 15. COoLLINS& BROTHER. New 
York, 1880. 


This book is intended to meet a want of first 
grade classes in the public schools of New York. 
In the course of study adopted in these a general 
review of the subject matter of all is first taught. 
The discovery, exploration and colonization of 
the continent are first treated ; then follow chap- 
ters on the American Revolution; the first, 
second, third and fourth, four administrations, 
1789-1865 ; on the last three administrations, 
1865-1876 ; an appendix contains the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and its amendments. 

The book is arranged in sections with cross 
references, and in topical divisions with summa- 
ries of the text, to which are added questions, 





HEALTH AND HEALTH RESORTS. By 
JouNn WILson, M.D., late Medical Inspector 
of Camps and Hospitals in the United States 


Army. 16mo, pp. 288. PoRTER & COATES, 


Philadelphia, 1880. 

Many years since a gentleman of fortune and 
much experience in foreign iands remarked to 
the writer that after paying many visits to the 
famous spas of gy 3s for his own health and 
that of his family, he had come to the conclusion 
that there was nothing to be had of sanitary 
value that could not be found in this country. 
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This is essentially the conclusion of the medical 
gentleman who in this volume gives the results 
of his observation of the different phases of in- 
validism seen at foreign health resorts and his 
doubt whether it would not be as well for very 
sick people to rely upon the resources of their 
own land, The old Latin proverb of ‘‘ possunt qui 
posse videntur” applies here, and the moral be- 
lief in the alleged curative powers goes far towards 
physical re-establishment, and here we presume 
lies the secret of the Lourdes miracles. The 
latent power of the will asserts itself and re- 
sumes its disputed sway over nature itself. Of 
such was a case in the experience of a faraous 
New York physician. <A lady had been long 
bedridden ; refused to rise, proclaiming her in- 
ability to move her limbs. Her physician was 
equal to the occasion: taking the bed covering 
in his hand he was about to strip them from the 
body of the patient, when she in shocked 
modesty rose unaided. 

Of the curative powers of mineral waters, 
however, there can be no doubt, nor when it is 
remembered that a very large percentage of the 
human frame is fluid is it surprising that these 
are natural remedies? Dr. Wilson’s chapter on 
their principles is of peculiar -importance in 
these days of indiscriminate use without regard 
to properties or quantities. The advantages of 


the various European spas are commented upon 


and the localities described. ‘This work is well 
worth reading by those contemplating a Euro- 
pean tour in quest of health. 
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MEMORIAL NOTICE 
ERASTUS C, BENEDICT, 
Chancellor of the University of the State of New York. 


Read before the New York Historical Society, 
December 7, 1880 


Erastus C. Benedict, for nearly forty years a 
member of this Society, for over thirty-seven 
years an active member of its Executive Com- 
mittee, filling at times the offices of its Secretary 
and Chairman, serving the Society during part of 
that period as second and thenas first Vice-Presi- 
dent, and at the close of his life its Foreign Cor- 
responding Secretary, died on the 22d of October 
last at the age of eighty. 

We cannot part from one who has been thus 
long and closely associated with this Society, 
identified with its progress, devoted to its inter- 
ests, and intimate with its members, without 
placing our mourning tribute on his freshly 

eaped grave, without speaking that word of ap- 
preciation of his worth and of his self-denying 
works in the cause of education and charity that 
such a life and character as his demands. 

We-shall miss from these, his accustomed 
haunts, his genial face, his pleasant smile, his 
courteous manner, his persuasive words, his wise 
suggestions, his untiring energy. 

His ear, indeed, cannot hear, nor can his 


heart respond to our words of loving apprecia- 

tion ; but we owe it to ourselves to show that we 

recognize and honor high and noble re 
e 


and to so use the legacy that he has left of his 
good name as to draw others on to like lives of 
usefulness and self-consecration. 

Mr. Benedict was born in Branford, Connecti- 
cut, on the 19th of March, 1800. His father 
was then a practising lawyer, but about that time 
decided to enter the Presbyterian ministry, and 
preached his first sermon January 15, 1802, and 
then moving to this State was settled consecu- 
tively in New Windsor, Orange County, in 
Franklin, Delaware County, and about 1815 in 
Chatham, Columbia County. He was a man of 
remarkable eloquence, drawing large crowds, 
and moving them by his addresses with wonder- 
ful power. His wife, the mother of Erastus, 
was eminent during her long life of ninety years 
for her earnest and practical Christian spirit, the 
brightness and activity of her intellect, the vi- 
vacity of her disposition. 

Mr. Erastus Benedict was the seventh in de- 
scent from the first settler of the family in Amer- 
ica, who landed in Massachusetts Bay in 1638, 
and moved thence to Connecticut and Long 
Island, and, after filling many important posts in 
the several towns where he resided, died full of 
honors, as well as of years, at the age of seventy- 
three, his wife surviving him and living to the 
age of one hundred, and imparting to her grand- 


son the incidents of their early life, which were 
recorded by him in 1755, and have thus been 
preserved and transmitted, 

Of the six ancestors of Mr. Benedict in the 
direct line, the first four were deacons in their 
respective churches, a position, in those primi- 
tive days of sparse settlements, of far more ec- 
clesiastical importance than at present ; and the 
last two, his grandfather and father, were or- 
dained ministers, and all of them lived to good 
old age, the youngest dying at sixty-one. 

It was with this inheritance of virtue and re- 
ligion, this hereditary disposition towards the 
right and the good, as well as under the direct 
spiritual influence of his pious parents, that he 
began his life journey. 

I know there is a popular sentiment that the 
children of religious parents are more apt than 
others to go astray and become atheists or profli- 
gates, and that this is especially so with the sons 
of clergymen. It is a fallacy, a gross and un- 
founded perversion of the truth. It is contrary 
to reason, to revelation, to fact. Those who 
recognize as the natural sequence of events that 
the children of Mahomedans should become Ma- 
homedans, and of Buddhists Buddhists, that the 
children of Romanist or Protestant parents 
should follow the religion of their fathers, yet 
ridicule the belief that the religion thus ingrained 
with the earliest thoughts and moulded into the 
young formative life can be a vitalizing power to 
control and regulate the being. Experience 
shows that itis. That the child, with the exam- 
ple of true faith and an humble walk daily be- 
fore him, is the most apt to adopt these as his 
patterns, and to strive to emulate them. The 
membership of our churches, our theological 
seminaries, our pulpits, derive their largest, most 
constant, and most reliable supply from this 
source of the religious household and the influ- 
ence of the home family circle. And while 
there are doubuess striking exceptions which at- 
tract attention, and by their noticeable character 
have given currency‘to the fallacy ; while there 
may be found an Aaron Burr descendant of Jon- 
athan Edwards, yet it would be as absurd to at- 
tribute to the religion of the parent the atheism 
or profligacy of the child as to argue that because 
John Newton came to the ministry from the deck 
of a slave ship that slave ships would form the 
best school for furnishing ministers of the Gos- 
pel. If there be any truth or power in the idea 
of heredity, let us claim and have the benefit of 
it for Christianity also, and not allow all its power 
and its logic to be used exclusively against it. 

The young lad grew up in his country home 
with these surroundings and under these influ- 
ences, and at the early age of sixteen was al- 
ready a teacher taking charge of a common dis- 
trict school, beginning, where wise beginning 
only can be made, at the foundation, and ac- 
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quiring thus the knowledge and experience of the 
wants of children and the duties of teachers and 
of the scope of a system of education for the peo- 
ple which qualified him for his subsequent use- 
ful labors and exalted position in connection 
with the cause of education in this State. At 
eighteen he entered the Sophomore Class of Wil- 
liams College, graduating in 1821. He became 
then principal of an academy at Jamestown, and 
subsequently of one at Newburgh ; and then for 
a year was a tutor at Williams College, where he 
had under his instruction Mark Hopkins, since 
President of that institution, whose fame as an 
educator of youth and an eloquent upholder of 
the truths of revealed religion, as well as a pro- 
found metaphysician, stands without a superior, 
almost without a peer, among the men of this 
generation, 

Since 1855 he has been one of the Trustees of 
his Alma Mater. He was chosen a School 
Trustee in 1842 when the common school sys- 
tem was extended to the city of New York, and 
served faithfully in that capacity until 1850, 
when he became a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and was its President for several years 
until 1863, when he resigned. In 1855 he was 


chosen one of the Regents of thé University of 
the State of New York, and in 1878 was made 
its Chancellor—the highest position within the 


State in connection with education—and that 
position he held at the time of his death. 

He came to the quarter-deck, but it was by 
the way of the forecastle. not through the cabin 
windows, He passed through each gradation 
from scholar and teacher in a country district 
school to Chancellor of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity. He was thoroughly qualified, not by 
mere theory, but by personal insight and practi- 
cal observation, to organize well and wisely this 
beneficent system which brings within the reach 
of all, even the poorest and humblest, the bless- 
ings of education. 

Who can rightly weigh or measure the im- 
portance of this system in a land of republican 
institutions? To any people knowledge is hap- 
piness and wealth and power. It exalts the in- 
tellect, it brings man into association with books, 
and thus gives him friends that never fail nor 
weary ; it supplies to him the choicest thoughts 
of the wisest of all generations; it teaches him 
all that men everywhere can teach ; it trains his 
powers of thought and expression to give him 
command over his fellows. These blessings it 
brings to all. But when each citizen is a sov- 
ereign, and by his vote has equal weight with 
the best and most learned in determining our 
course and _ policy, then it is patriotism to make 
each vote wise and intelligent, and the man who 
does most to achieve that end deserves well of 
his country. There is no man in our whole 
land, throughout its length and breadth, who 
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during the past forty years has done more for 
that great patriotic end than Mr. Benedict. 

He had the State of New York and the city of 
New York for his fields of labor—the Empire 
State and the Metropolitan City. He saw the 
system of common schools extended to this city 
and became one of the first trustees upon whom 
devolved the inauguration and establishment of 
this system here. And as we see the great and 
successful results that have been attained, that 
the schools under the charge of the Board of Edu- 
cation now number 306, where nearly 300,000 
pupils are annually taught, requiring the services 
of 3,000 teachers, and involving the annual ex- 
penditure of $3,800,000 ; and observe that, from 
among his companions in that early work, he 
has been selected to rise through all successive 
gradations of office to the highest—we can real- 
ize how much of that result can with just dis- 
crimination be attributed to his talents and his 
efforts. 

When in 1827 Samuel R. Betts was appointed 
United States District Judge for this Southern 
District of New York, Mr. Frederick J. Betts 
became clerk of that Court, and Mr. Benedict, 
who had been his classmate in college and had 
been admitted to the Bar in 1824, took the posi- 
tion of deputy clerk, which he retained for about 
two years. 

This circumstance directed his attention to the 
Admiralty Law and practice—and in that de- 
partment he achieved a marked success and a 
well merited eminence. 

During nearly five hundred years there was a 
fierce conflict between the advocates of the 
Common Law and of the Admiralty, in the effort 
to restrict thé jurisdiction of the latter. 

Probably no contest in reference to any judi- 
dicial question was ever more earnestly and 
ably conducted both in England and America. 
It has resulted in the establishment of Admiralty 
jurisdiction in both countries on a broad, firm 
basis. In this contest, during the last half cen- 
tury, Mr. Benedict has borne a most prominent 
part. He recognized the Admiralty, with its 
foundation laid in the wise liberal maxims of the 
Civil Law, as embodying the summary of human 
wisdom, and as best calculated to regulate the 
contracts and to redress the wrongs incident to 
the business of a commercial and maritime nation. 
He labored with affectionate zeal to enlarge the 
powers and confirm the authority of the Admi- 
ralty Courts. And he saw, what it is granted to 
so few to see, his labors crowned with success 
and the end achieved. 

All professional men need some side occupation 
as a relief from the mental tension of their regular 
daily labor. Few choose in that respect so 
wisely as Mr. Benedict. He found in literature 
and in promoting the cause of education, that 
restful amusement of the mind that enabled him 
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to bear the severe strain of his legal work. He 
wrote with great facility, and writing was a 
pleasure. He enjoyed the exercise of this 
creative faculty without regard to whether the 
product was to see the light or not. He wrote 
voluminously although he published compara- 
tively few of his productions. To his profession he 
gave a valuable treatise on American Admiralty. 

He described his trip through Europe in an 
easy narrative style, that interested all readers 
and required six editions to meet the popular 
demand, 

With ripe scholarship and deep christian feel- 
ing he selected and translated the choicest hymns 
of the middle ages, bringing within the reach of 
all those noble expressions of devotion and 
piety. How well these three leading efforts of 
his pen illustrate the many-sided, benevolent 
character of the man ; recognizing his obligation 
to his profession, seeking to convey instructive 
pleasure to the masses, and opening to all a rich 
mine of religious feeling and instruction. He 
also bestowed considerable labor on a genealogy 
of the Benedict family, to which he wrote a pre- 
face, In 1840 he delivered the annual address 
befure the Alumni of Williams College. In 
1879 he read in London a paper on the differ- 
ence in the rule as to limit of liability in‘ colli- 
sions at sea, between England and all other 
countries. His discourse, delivered before this 
Society on its fifty-ninth anniversary in 1863, is 
remembered by many now here as a learned and 
powerful vindication of our pilgrim ancestors 
from unwarranted attacks made upon them, and 
as establishing their just claims against the un- 
founded pretensions on behalf of Sir Ferdinand 
Gorges and of George Popham, to the glory of 
American colonization. 

His address at the University Convocation at 
Albany, July 9, 1878, is the crowning literary 
work of his life. It should be in the hands and 
library of every citizen of this State. It gives 
the garnered fruit of his life-long experience in 
connection with education expressed in aptly 
chosen words and happy illustrations, and ad- 
vises, with a wisdom we should all reverently 
heed, what we should do in the future to advance 
the interests of this sacred cause. 

In a life so occupied with the labors of exten- 
sive professional engagements, and the claims of 
the cause of education, we suppose he might well 
have demanded exemption from those other calls 
of religion and charity and citizenship which 
require time and thought and care. ‘Time fails 
me to do more than to enumerate the list of 
those associations in which Mr. Benedict was 
not merely an associate, but an active working 
member—for he was so organized that where he 
was he must work. He was a member of the 
International Association for codifying the law 
of nations. He was one of the members of the 
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association for improving the condition of the 
poor, from its organization in 1848 ; one of the 
Governors of the Woman’s Hospital ever since 
its incorporation ; one of the trustees of the 
West Side Savings Bank, and a manager of the 
American Art Union during its existence.’ He 
was a member of the Common Council of this 
city in 1840. 

In 1848 and again in 1864 he was elected to 
the State Assembly, and in 1872 to the Senate of 
this State, and he was also for many years an 
elder in the Dutch Reformed Church, and faith- 
ful and zealous in discharging the duties inci- 
dent to that position. 

Lord Bacon wisely says: ‘that there is 
nothing more awakens our resolve and readiness 
to die, than the quieted conscience, strengthened 
with opinion that we shall be well spoken of 
upon earth by those that are just and of the 
family of virtue.” 

This source of strength in the good opinion 
of his fellow men was given to our departed 
friend in no stinted measure. Unsought honors 
pressed upon him throughout his life. And now 
this universal voice of regret and of sadness at 
his loss, these good words that are ‘‘ spoken of 
him by those that are just and of the family of 
virtue,” which come to us from every quarter, 
attest that, with modest self-consciousness, he 
could rightly summon this opinion to his aid 
when he looked upon the slow, but inevitable 
approach of that hour which must be his last. 

But he had, beyond and above that, the 
quieted conscience, the well-grounded faith, the 
knowledge that his Redeemer liveth, wherewith 
to ‘‘awaken his resolve and readiness to die,” 
and he looked forward to that great change with 
unfaltering gaze ; and, when his summons came, 
he passed with intellect unimpaired, with will 
unshaken, with natural vigor unabated, from life 
to death, 

And now as we close these words of remem- 
brance and part from one whose presence among 
us has conferred so much of happiness and bene- 
fit upon us and upon all those among whom he 
dwelt, I find no parting words more fit than 
those which he himself has rendered from a 
noble Latin hymn : 


This body take to cherish, Earth— 
As to thy gentle bosom’s dust 

These take, to which thou gavest bi 
These noble relics, we entrust. 


For here once dwelt a living soul 
Created by the breath divine, 

And wisdom, Jesus did control, 
These mortal relics did enshrine, 


Protect thou Earth the body then 
Within the grave in silence laid— 

For God will call to Him again 
What was in His own image made. 


GEORGE F, BETTS 
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